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In  July  .  .  . 

Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  MIXED  FRUITS 


Fruit  Cocktail  and  Fruits  for  Salad  are  this  month’s 
featured  items  in  leading  retail  and  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  magazines.  The  page  you  see  reproduced  here  is 
part  of  the  American  Can  Company  advertising 
series  which  canners  tell  us  is  making  real  progress  in 
informing  and  inspiring  the  trade — thus  helping  to 


sell  canned  foods  as  they  should  be  sold. 

Many  of  our  canner  friends  are  using  these  mer¬ 
chandising-minded  pages  in  their  own  sales  pro¬ 
motion  work.  Thus,  both  directly  and  indirectly 
they  are  getting  the  benefit  of  this  work  for  their  own 
business.  The  same  opportunity  exists  for  you. 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 
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AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leading  Manu- 
facturers  for  Filling 
^  ^  Tomato  Juice, 

Fo*'  billing  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
H  Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 

Has  no  stems  to  damage 

y  Designed  for  high  speed. 

drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

I  Rapid  Valve 

|F  Eight  Valves 

II^L  Prices  on  request. 

AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Cameron  Automatic  Line-Producin3 
300  Sanitary  Cans  Per  Minute 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Company 

240  North  Ashland  Avenue  «  «  «  »  »  »  CHICAGO/  U.  S.  A. 


The  Conner  who  bought  his  can-ma¬ 
chinery  last  fall  also  purchased  his  tin¬ 
plate  at  a  $4.25  basis.  He  is  now  selling 
his  pack  and  basing  his  price  on  cans  at 
$5.25.  That  means  that  he  can  pay  for 
this  machinery  out  of  profits  in  one  year. 


Consider  this  list  of  successful 
packers  who  make  their  tin  con> 
tainers: 


NO.  307  AIR  AND  VACUUM  TESTER. 

TESTS  AND  EJECTS  FAULTY  CANS  WITHOUT  HELP  OF 
AN  OPERATOR.  MADE  FOR  CANS  OF 
ALL  SIZES  AND  SHAPES. 


Nestle^s  Milk  Products,  Inc. 

H.  J.  H  einz  Company. 

Armour  &  Company. 

General  Foods  Corporation. 

Corn  Products  Refining  Company. 
Swift  &  Company. 

Borden  Company. 

Empire  State  Pickling  Co. 

Phillips  Packing  Company. 
Armstrong  Paint  &  Varnish  Co. 


NTINENTAL 


MPANY 


TRIKING  a  startling  new  note  in  Canned  Foods  advertising, 
Continental  continues  its  forceful  campaign  in  national 
magazines  by  telling  the  housewife  that  RIGHT  NOW  the 
same  delicious  fresh  vegetables  that  she  picks  right  out  of  her 
own  garden  cire  being  sealed  into  cans  for  her  to  serve  all 
winter  long. 

This  summer  campaign  is  a  continuation  of  Continental's 
attack  against  the  unfounded  prejudices  about  Canned  Foods. 
It  is  designed  to  continue  the  convincing  educational  influ¬ 
ence  which  has  already  done  so  much  to  increase  consumer 
acceptemce  of  Canned  Foods. 


NEW  YORK 


CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANQSCO 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 

Established  1878 

The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

Burning  hot  weather — as  it  is  here  at  the  thres¬ 
hold  of  August — is  not  conducive  to  serious  edi¬ 
torial  thinking,  nor  reading.  As  with  clothing, 
thoughts  should  be  airy  and  light.  Yet - 

*  *  * 

When  one  sees  the  amounts  of  money  assigned  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  various  Code  Authorities, 
for  the  enforcement  of  these  Codes — often  running 
into  six  figures — well,  it  gives  one  pause.  Our  own 
Code — the  printers’ — runs  to  something  over  $150,000, 
or  is  it  $250,000,  as  a  starter,  since  everyone  knows 
that  anything  with  a  political  tinge,  grows  with  leaps 
and  bounds  as  its  “necessary  expenses.”  The  pro  rata 
is  so  small  that  it  comes  easy,  but  soon  looms  large  in 
total,  as  for  instance  with  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  which  in  1933  collected  and  used  $18,000,000, 
collected  at  $1.50  per  month  per  member — note  per 
month,  not  $18  per  year — and  if  President  Green’s 
assertion  is  relatively  correct — and  we  do  not  mean 
to  question  his  varacity — the  1934  “take,”  due  to  the 
heavy  increase  in  membership,  will  run  close  to 
$100,000,000.  Look  at  it — and  grow  hotter!  The  A. 
F.  of  L.  have  not  reduced  dues,  and  they  claim  now 
to  have  from  five  to  seven  million  members.  There 
you  are. 

4c 

In  our  own  Can  Making  Industry  Code  they  want 
but  $42,800  for  this  year  but  will  need  $54,000  for 
the  regular,  full  year.  This  full-time  year  is  figured 
up  in  this  wise:  Executive  Secretary  ($20,000)  and 
clerical  force  $28,540;  Office  Expenses,  $5,120;  Trav¬ 
eling  Expenses,  $12,500;  Incidentals,  $7,840. 

The  explanation  is  made  that  the  volume  of  the 
can  business  is  estimated  at  $250,000,000;  Budget 
(this  year)  $42,800,  which  is  17/lOOOths  of  1  per  cent 
of  estimated  sales.  The  can  making  industry,  while 
of  very  respectable  volume,  is  comparatively  small  in 
numbers,  and,  therefore,  the  more  easily  handled,  one 
would  think. 

This  may  give  you  something  to  base  the  “take” 
which  will  be  needed  to  enforce  the  far-flung  canning 
industry  Code;  and  likewise  be  food  for  thought  for 
the  man  who  refused  to  contribute  the  meager  dues 
asked  by  the  Canners  Associations.  Every  member 
of  every  industry  must  contribute  his  share  to  the 


Code  expenses;  this  is  not  a  matter  of  volition  or 
pleasure — it  must  be  done. 

*  *  ♦ 

There  is  a  new  principle  involved  here  that  is  emi¬ 
nently  fair  and  entirely  right:  the  assessment  of 
everyone  within  the  Code,  thereby  making  the  cost 
light  and  trifling  on  the  individual  or  firm.  If  our 
taxes  could  be  arranged  on  a  similar  basis  it  would 
end  the  tax  question. 

4:  4e  4c 

And  here,  again,  you  have  a  great  lesson  taught 
by  the  N.  R.  A. :  the  duty  of  every  individual  or  firm 
to  “tote”  its  or  his  share  of  the  load.  Heretofore,  the 
Canners’  Associations  were  supported  by  but  a  few 
of  the  canners;  the  National  Canners  Association 
with  its  magnificent  and  all-important  work  being 
supported  by  but  about  700  canners,  and  bolstered 
and  kept  up  by  the  contributions  of  the  can  men  and 
machinery  firms,  etc.  There  have  always  been  too 
many  willing  to  ride  free,  and  that  is  not  fair  and 
not  right.  Apply  the  same  reasoning  to  the  State 
associations,  and  see  where  you  come  out.  There  are 
no  “free  riders”  under  the  Code.  But  the  cost  is 
small. 

4c  4:  4c 

And  then  there  is  that  $100,000  which  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Grade  Labeling  pointed  out  the  U.  S.  Pure 
Food  Department  (the  Government)  should  spend 
to  ask  the  consuming  public  how  the  canners  ought 
to  label  their  goods,  so  that  said  consuming  public 
may  know  what’s  in  the  can  without  having  to  ruin  it 
by  opening  it  to  find  out.  You  read  the  report  in 
last  week’s  issue — putting  the  job  up  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  to  devises  scientific  (save  the  mark)  “standards” 
for  canned  foods,  with  the  assistance  of  the  consum¬ 
ing  public! 

We  have  been  wrestling  terrifically  against  the 
temptation  to  make  suggestions,  not  to  say  criticisms, 
but  we  have  overcome  that  temptation.  The  Devil 
said:  “that’s  mere  temporizing,  playing  for  delay, 
passing  the  buck;  an  effort  to  save  label  expense,  or 
to  keep  label  printers  out  of  orders;  or  holding  up 
a  juicy  plum  to  present  or  would-be  Government 
men,  making  certain  thereby  to  have  enough  political 
pressure  brought  to  make  the  thing  sure,  and  not  for 
just  a  year  or  two,  but  for  unending  study,  year 
after  year,  even  as  the  various  Government  and  State 
Pure  Food  authorities  have  labored  ever  since  Dr. 
Frear  began  it,  as  Chairman  of  the  combined  com¬ 
mittee,  more  than  a  quarter  century  ago.  But  we 
have  manfully  resisted  such  temptation! 


r 
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Yet  it  was  harder  to  resist  the  urge  to  offer  help¬ 
ful  suggestions.  There  was  that  Presidential  man¬ 
date,  at  the  Code  acceptance  time,  which  said  that  in 
90  days  this  must  be  done,  not  merely  a  foundation 
for  study  suggested.  So  in  the  interest  of  time-saving, 
it  seemed  like  we  might  suggest  securing  the  stand- 
arding  “systems”  or  “methods”  used  by  other  food 
producers,  the  flour  men  for  instance,  or  the  coffee 
men,  the  tea  men,  the  sugar  men,  or  in  our  own 
line  Heinz,  Campbell,  Libby,  Del  Monte,  etc.  These 
and  many  others  made  standards  for  themselves,  of 
course,  but  never  the  less  they  must  have  used  some 
sort  of  mould  to  have  produced  such  satisfaction. 
Why  not  seek  these  experienced  men  and  learn  their 
methods.  You  could  go  on  into  the  furniture  line, 
boots  and  shoes,  lumber  and  what  not.  Sure  the 
Government  Bureau  of  Standards  has  been  busy  and 
done  much,  no  doubt;  but  it  sometimes  seems  like 
the  best  of  them  devised  their  own.  And  moreover 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  is  not  in  this!  So  why 
maintain  them? 

And  then  it  seemed  like  when  the  Pure  Food  Law 
was  first  enacted,  and  for  many  years  after,  even 
unto  today,  thousands  of  these  coming  under  its  rul¬ 
ings,  rushed  to  the  Government  demanding  that  the 
Government  tell  them  how  to  do  it  and  what,  and 
how  to  label  their  products.  In  effect  the  stereotyped 
answer  was:  “tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but  the 
truth,”  with  the  inference,  and  the  fact,  that  if  you 
don’t  the  weight  of  the  law  will  be  upon  you.  Can- 
ners  know  that,  for  they  were  among  the  rushees. 

*  «  * 

But  as  we  have  said  it  is  too  hot  to  even  worry 
about  $100,000  much  less  the  fact  that  the  consumers 
who  are  demanding  that  the  labels  speak  plainly, 
may  become  impatient  and  bring  on  a  harsh  ruling, 
instead  of  this  “industry  answer”  which  they  now 
request. 

jt  ^ 

FOOD  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  MORE  DRASTIC 

IN  the  early  days  of  the  Pure  Food  Law,  convictions 
and  fines  used  to  get  front-page  position,  but  in 
these  days  of  Dillinger  slayings,  strike  insurrec¬ 
tions  and  rumors  of  war,  the  campaign  against  unfair 
traders  in  foods  and  drugs  is  more  or  less  overlooked, 
or  at  least  pushed  to  an  inside,  out  of  the  way,  place. 
And  because  of  this  some  seem  to  be  lead  into  the 
error  of  thinking  that  they  can  “get  away”  with  any 
trick,  for  it  is  an  error  that  has  cost  many  such  trans¬ 
gressors  heavily  in  money  and  reputation. 

The  month  of  June  showed  136  seizures  and  prose¬ 
cutions,  a  not  bad  showing  at  all  for  the  food  inspec¬ 
tors,  especially  when  you  visualize  the  amount  of  care¬ 
ful  scrutiny  called  for  to  unearth  this  number  and  get 
them  before  the  bar  of  justice.  They  must  be  fine- 
tooth  combing  the  entire  market,  and  they  are,  and 
we  congratulate  the  pure  food  boys.  That’s  what  they 
are  there  for,  and  that’s  what  they  are  doing.  So  if 
you  have  a  feeling  that  it  is  easy  to  “get  by”  with  any 
trick  you  wish  to  play — that  you  can  shade  quality. 
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or  fill,  or  brand  them  for  better  than  you  know  them 
to  be,  better  stop,  look  and  listen.  The  money  loss  in 
the  way  of  a  fine  may  seem  small,  and  it  generally  is 
very  much  too  small  to  deter  the  fellow  who  sees  and 
seeks  nothing  but  the  money  in  it;  but  the  moral  loss 
is  heavy,  is  in  fact  possible  to  wreck  the  business  of 
the  victim.  The  food  world  long  remembers  the  food 
producer,  or  other,  who  is  caught  in  the  meshes  of  the 
pure  food  law.  You  do  and  so  does  everybody  else. 
To  get  the  real  picture:  imagine  yourself  having 
reached  the  desk  of  the  big  buyer  you  have  long  wished 
to  reach,  and  just  as  you  are  well  started  on  your  song 
of  the  value  of  your  goods,  this  buyer  bursts  in  “Didn’t 
you  have  some  of  your  goods  seized  recently,  and 
weren’t  you  fined  for  a  pure  food  violation?”  Your 
song  of  praise  dies  in  your  throat.  Uncomfortable, 
eh? 

In  this  June  round-up,  our  industry  was  included: 
Cherries  labeled  as  pitted  had  too  many  pits  in  the 
cans ;  decomposed  tomato  products  forced  fines  on 
three  canners,  two  in  Indiana  and  one  in  Utah.  A 
preserv^er  in  Washington  State  had  a  $250  fine  slapped 
on  him,  besides  having  the  decomposed  strawberry 
preserves  seized  and  destroyed.  Two  fines,  one  of 
$300  and  the  other  for  $50  were  imposed  upon  two 
shippers  of  potatoes  who  branded  them  “U.  S.  Grade 
No.  1,”  when  in  fact  they  were  a  lower  grade.  (Just 
a  hint  there  for  those  who  attempt  to  trifle  with  the 
A.  B.  C.  grades  on  labels!),  and  a  further  aside:  we 
doubt  if  they  had  “scientific  grades”  to  sustain  those 
potato  seizures  and  fines! 

A  well  known  Oregon  canner  paid  a  $100  fine  for 
shipping  short-weight  canned  strawberries  in  two  lots, 
and  the  goods  were  held  until  they  were  properly  re¬ 
labeled.  A  Baltimore  fruit  and  vegetable  canner,  and 
also  a  shipper  of  raw  oysters,  paid  $50  for  shipping 
watered  oysters  into  interstate  commerce.  Eighteen 
shippers  of  sub-standard  butter  paid  fines  ranging 
from  $800  down  to  $30,  besides  having  a  lot  of  goods 
seized.  The  butter  was  below  the  legal  standard  of 
80  per  cent  butterfat. 

Pack  your  goods  so  that  you  cannot  possibly  fall  a 
victim  to  this  very  careful  warfare  they  are  waging 
against  unfit  food  and  untruthful  labeling.  That  ad¬ 
vice  is  just  as  sound  and  to  the  point,  though  free,  as 
it  possibly  could  be  even  if  the  Government  had  spent 
$100,000  to  study  the  matter. 
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THE  CAN  NINC  TRADE 


Notice  to  our  Customers 


Our  customers  are  requested  to  anticipate  their 
requirements  by  a  week,  plus  time  for  freight 
shipment,  when  ordering  new  TOWNSEND 
Cutters  or  the  rebuilding  of  old  ones. 

We  endeaver  to  give  immediate  service  at  all 
times  but  recently  we  were  entirely  cleaned 
out  of  new  machines  and  certain  parts  -  -  it  may 
be  your  luck  to  find  the  same  condition  existing 
if  you  wait  until  the  last  moment  to  order. 

Please  co-operate  with  us  in  this  matter,  so  that 
we  can  take  care  of  everyone. 


Burton,  Cook  &  Company,  Inc. 

Rome,  «  »  N.  y. 


for 


Flavor 

Color 

k  Richness 
\  Economy 


PIMIEXO 

^  POWDERED  IS 


Four  Points  of  Superiority! 


PIMIEXO  adds  superior  flavor  to  tomato 
products.  Adds  zest  to  catsup,  soups,  can¬ 
ned  foods,  etc. 


Brings  out  the  rich,  natural  red  of  tomato 
products  which  is  the  distinguishing  mark 

of  PIMIEXO. 


PIMIEXO  mixes  easily,  dissolves  readily. 

Is  much  more  soluble  than  ordinary  paprika. 
Increases  consistency. 

4. 

More  economical.  PIMIEXO  is  concen¬ 
trated-goes  25%  to  33%  farther.  A  small 
amount  goes  a  long  way. 

^^An  A  merican  Product" 

Grown  by  farmers  of  U.  S.  A. 

PIMIEXO  flaked  for  that  dash  of 
bright  red  color  in  Spreads,  Relish, 
Sweet  Mixed,  etc.  (Cut  in  3  sizes) 

Place  orders  NOW— take  advantage  of  Pimiexo 
powdered  and  flaked. 

CHILI  PRODUCTS  CORPORATION,  LTD. 

1841  E.  50th  St.,  Los  Angeles  Calif. 

160  E.  Illinois  St.  Chicago 
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CROP  REPORTS 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communications. 


TOMATOES 

FLIPPIN,  ARK.,  July  23rd,  1934— Drouth  very  bad 
in  Marion  county.  We  have  had  some  little  showers 
in  spots  which  seem  to  make  it  worse  for  the  toma¬ 
toes.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  acreage  set  in  this 
county  but  most  of  it  set  late  and  the  plants  did  not 
get  much  root  until  it  was  dry.  Poor  stand  in  most 
fields,  some  plants  have  died  outright,  others  are  just 
standing,  not  growing,  and  have  very  little  fruit,  and 
that  of  very  poor  quality.  If  there  is  no  relief  from 
this  heat  and  drouth,  there  won’t  be  any  tomato  pack 
in  this  county.  We  have  200  acres,  and  if  we  don’t 
get  rain,  we  won’t  start  up.  With  a  good  hard  rain 
we  could  pack  half  a  crop. 

OAK  GROVE,  ARK.,  July  24th,  1934—70  per  cent 
of  tomato  acreage  set.  Plants  are  growing  very  slow 
and  not  setting  on  fruit  as  they  should.  The  weather 
has  been  dry  all  spring.  If  we  do  not  have  rain  in  the 
next  ten  days  we  will  not  have  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
crop. 

GREENWOOD,  DEL.,  July  18th,  1934 — Acreage  in¬ 
creased  25  per  cent,  most  plants  set  late  and  are  not 
growing  well.  Too  early  to  estimate  probable  yield. 

CONVERSE,  IND.,  July  23rd,  1934— Weather  the 
past  week  has  been  very  hot  and  crops  are  suffering. 
The  heavy  rains  and  high  winds  we  had  through  here 
in  June,  knocked  off  lots  of  blooms,  and  as  a  conse¬ 
quence  there  are  not  many  tomatoes  setting  on  the 
vines  at  this  time.  The  hot  weather  the  past  week 
has  been  burning  them  off  and  we  do  not  look  for  a 
bumper  crop.  Rain  is  needed  badly. 

GLENWOOD,  IOWA,  July  24,  1934 — Tomatoes  prac¬ 
tically  ruined  by  heat  and  drouth. 

EUBANK,  KY.,  July  19,  1934 — Crop  set  late  on  ac¬ 
count  of  drouth;  will  be  about  10  days  late  starting, 
and  pack  will  not  exceed  last  year. 

PORTLAND,  ME.,  July  23,  1934 — Not  packing — 
going  out  of  business. 

EAST  PEMBROKE,  N.  Y.,  July  23rd,  1934— Toma¬ 
toes  are  looking  very  good  at  this  time.  We  are  not 
figuring  on  a  thing  this  year  until  it  is  in  the  can.  It  is 
very  dry  and  everything  depends  on  moisture. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  July  23rd,  1934 — The  tomato 
crop  in  this  section  is  just  normal,  we  should  say, 
according  to  present  indications. 

MONTPELIER,  OHIO,  July  23rd,  1934— Tomatoes 
are  looking  very  well,  but  are  of  a  poor  stand.  The 
acreage  was  increased  about  20  per  cent,  but  the  poor 
stand  will  cut  acreage  to  normal.  It  is  very  dry  and 
we  must  have  rain  soon  if  we  are  to  get  a  normal  crop. 

PORTLAND,  OREGON,  July  19th,  1934— Tomatoes, 
65  per  cent  yield,  30  per  cent  acreage. 


McEWEN,  TENN.,  July  21st,  1934— The  tomato 
crop  is  looking  fairly  well  in  this  section,  although 
there  was  a  considerable  loss  in  acreage  due  to  un¬ 
favorable  planting  season.  We  are  having  some  ex¬ 
cessively  hot  weather  just  now  and  if  it  continues  will 
have  bad  effect  on  yield  undoubtedly. 

RUSSELVILLE,  TENN.,  July  20,  1934— Condition 
good,  yield  26  per  cent  larger  than  1933.  Above 
normal. 

CORN 

PRINCEVILLE,  ILLINOIS,  July  23rd,  1934— Our 
sweet  com  prospect  is  considerably  better  than  it  was 
two  weeks  ago.  Heavy  rains  during  the  past  ten  days 
have  speeded  up  the  growth  of  our  corn,  and  also 
counteracted  the  activities  of  the  chinch  bugs.  All  of 
our  acreage  is  late,  due  to  lack  of  moisture  and  plant¬ 
ing  time.  The  first  half  of  our  acreage  should  make 
a  fair  yield,  as  a  result  of  recent  rains.  The  last  half 
of  the  plantings  is  much  later,  and  the  results  depend 
entirely  upon  weather  conditions. 

NORRIDGEWOCK,  ME.,  July  23rd,  1934— The  corn 
crop  looks  very  poor  here  so  far  and  needs  rain  and 
lots  of  it.  The  stand  is  poor,  due  to  dry  conditions  at 
planting  time,  and  we  think  that  at  least  ten  days  were 
lost  in  starting  crop. 

EAST  PEMBROKE,  N.  Y.,  July  23rd,  1934— Com 
looks  fair,  75  per  cent. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y. — Excellent  stand,  need  rain. 

VAN  WERT,  OHIO,  July  25,  1934 — The  crops  are 
practically  burning  up,  with  the  drouth  and  hot 
weather,  all  over  the  Middle  West.  The  early  corn 
will  not  make  anything  and  it  will  take  rains  very 
quickly  to  help  the  later  plantings. 

WILMINGTON,  OHIO,  July  24th,  1934— As  of  July 
24th,  the  present  heat  wave  is  seriously  effecting  sweet 
corn  in  Southern  Ohio.  To  date  sixteen  days  have 
been  above  90,  and  several  of  them  above  104,  with 
little  rain  during  July.  In  1930,  we  had  practically 
two  and  one-half  inches  of  rain  in  July,  with  twenty- 
three  days  above  90  for  the  entire  month,  and  no  days 
as  high  as  104.  The  critical  time  for  corn  in  Southern 
Ohio  is  the  ten  days  after  tasseling,  and  present  indi¬ 
cations  are  that  corn  will  be  affected  as  badly  as  in 
1930,  if  not  worse. 

BEANS 

PENNSUCO,  FLA.,  July  23rd,  1934— We  can  only 
string  beans  and  Irish  potatoes,  and  this  year  our 
entire  crop  was  destroyed  by  the  heavy  rains  in  May. 

EUBANK,  KY.,  July  19,  1934— The  pack  is  under 
way.  Quality  fine,  acreage  and  yield  about  normal. 
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Getting  Ready  for  the  Rush  Season! 

Here’s  a  few  well  known  machines  of 
our  manufacture— lots  of  others  we’d  like 
to  tell  you  about —and  the’ re  built  right. 


Robins  Tomato  Scalder 


Robins  Retort 


Robins  Pulp  Machine  Hume  Salt  Dispenser 

Write  us  about  the  Tuc-Robins  line  of  whole  grain  Corn 
Canning  Machinery.  Also  the  Jones  Cabbage  Core-Shredder 

A.  K.  Robins  &Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

^nd  new  catalog  for  the  asking 


MODERN 

GAMS  E 


BAMS 


DCRAPHINB  Ca. 


ferman  Camse .  Presi-. 

E. Lombard  St. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phomes — Plaza  IS^S-iSP'G 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 


Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 


FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 

y?/ao  Manufacturers  of 

VINER  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


Various  Code  Matters  Present  Problems  to  Wholesalers  and 
Chains — More  Objections  to  Grade  on  Label — Reaching  Accord 
on  Master  Code — A  Drive  to  Impress  the  Importance  of  the 
Grocery  Code — Hearing  Date  for  Amendments  Expected 
Soon — Chain  Store  Sales  Down 

WHOLESALE  grocers  and  chain  store  distributors  are  up 
in  arms  over  the  attempts  made  by  numerous  grocery 
and  allied  code  groups  to  bring  the  distributing  trades  under 
the  provisions  (particularly  the  assessment  provision)  of  the 
numerous  codes  governing  the  operations  of  manufacturers  of 
various  food  and  grocery  products. 

The  average  wholesale  grocery  and  chain  store  w'arehouse, 
it  is  pointed  out,  is  a  “catch-all”  for  food  and  grocery  products, 
carrying,  in  the  aggregate,  several  thousand  different  items. 

Wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  distributors  have  been 
operating  under  the  wholesale  grocery  code  since  early  in  the 
year,  and  have,  in  most  instances,  succeeded  in  harmonizing 
their  operations  with  code  provisions  to  an  appreciable  extent. 

With  almost  each  week  witnessing  N.  R.  A.  approval  of  codes 
regulating  the  operations  of  individual  branches  of  the  grocery 
and  allied  manufacturing  business,  however,  the  situation  is 
becoming  complicated. 

The  first  thought  of  a  newly-created  code  authority,  naturally, 
is  the  raising  of  funds,  so  that  the  idealistic  tendencies  of  the 
code  authority  executives  may  be  bolstered  with  some  good 
hard  cash  in  the  foi-m  of  salaries.  The  wholesale  grocery  and 
chain  store  distributing  industries,  forming  as  they  do,  a  com¬ 
pact  group,  easily  reached,  form  an  ideal  “target”  for  assess¬ 
ments. 

Thus  far,  the  wholesale  grocery  distributing  trades  have  been 
successful  in  maintaining  the  position  that  code  assessments 
are  to  be  paid  by  individual  merchants  only  to  the  code  author¬ 
ity  representing  the  greater  percentage  of  their  business. 

Now,  however,  the  confectionery,  mayonnaise,  peanut  butter, 
flour,  coffee,  and  numerous  other  code  groups  are  endeavoring 
to  have  N.  R.  A.  revise  its  assessment  regulations  to  provide 
for  the  inclusion  of  wholesale  grocers  and  other  wholesale  dis¬ 
tributors  in  their  individual  code  groups. 

Besides  the  endless  round  of  assessments  which  such  a  change 
would  provide,  wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  organizations 
would  be  called  upon  to  undertake  a  gigantic  volume  of  “paper 
work”  to  keep  their  business  operations  in  harmony  with  these 
numerous  code  bodies’  rulings  and  regulations,  all  of  which,  to 
the  distributors’  mind,  is  not  only  unnecessary  and  uncalled  for, 
but  actually  unfair  and  prejudical  to  their  business. 

The  proposals  of  the  various  code  authorities  in  the  food 
manufacturing  trades  would,  in  effect,  compel  the  average  large 
wholesale  grocer  and  chain  store  organization  to  split  up  its 
business  into  numerous  subsidiary  organizations,  each  under 
the  regulation  of  the  code  authority  covering  the  particular 
industry  in  which  the  present  “departments”  of  the  distributing 
concerns  operate. 

Leading  wholesale  distributors  report  that  they  are  prepared 
to  “go  to  the  mat”  on  this  question,  and  while  they  are  naturally 
perturbed  over  the  situation,  they  feel  that  their  position,  in  the 
long  run,  must  be  sustained  by  N.  R.  A. 

LABEL  REFORM — Another  question  which  is  now  agitating 
the  wholesale  trade  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  planned 
grading  and  labeling  reforms  of  the  canning  industry,  under 
that  group’s  N.  R.  A.  code. 

With  private  label  canned  foods  forming  an  important  part 
of  the  aggregate  dollar  volume  of  most  wholesale  grocers  and 
chain  stores,  the  grading  and  labeling  question  strikes  directly 


at  these  organizations,  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  voice  their  position,  from  the  practical 
standpoint,  before  definite  action  is  taken  on  these  questions. 

AND  NOW  THE  MASTER  CODE— After  interminable  delays 
on  the  part  of  N.  R.  A.  and  tireless  effort  on  the  part  of  Paul  S. 
Willis,  president  of  Associated  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  Amer¬ 
ica  (AGMA),  the  manufacturers’  master  code  has  at  last 
reached  the  point  where  Armin  Riley,  czar  of  the  foodstuffs 
division  of  N.  R.  A.,  cautiously  concedes  that  “all  parties  are 
now  in  substantial  accord”  on  this  code,  and  guardedly  hints 
that  early  action  may  be  looked  for. 

Just  why  N.  R.  A.  has  been  so  energetic  in  approving  the 
countless  code  groups  in  individual  grocery  manufacturing  fields 
while  the  master  code  for  the  whole  industry  has  been  gather¬ 
ing  dust  on  the  shelf,  will  probably  remain  one  of  the  unex¬ 
plained  mysteries  of  N.  R.  A. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  however,  that  a  reasonable  degi’ee  of  prompti¬ 
tude  on  the  pai’t  of  Division  6  of  the  N.  R.  A.  would  pi’obably 
have  obviated  the  necessity  for  the  intensive  work  which  has 
been  done  on  these  many  individual  codes,  and  would  likewise 
have  put  the  grocery  industry,  as  a  whole,  a  year  ahead  of  its 
present  position  in  its  drive  for  stabilization  for  the  industry. 

Trade  interest  is  now  centering  on  Division  6  and  its  expected 
early  action  in  approving  the  master  code,  either  in  its  present 
form,  or  with  slight  modifications  which  the  Administration 
may  feel  necessary. 

ANOTHER  DRIVE — C.  H.  Janssen,  chairman  of  the  National 
Food  and  Grocery  Distributors’  Code  Authority,  has  announced 
a  national  campaign  to  impress  upon  the  trade  and  public  the 
importance  of  the  grocery  code. 

“By  authority  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Food 
and  Grocery  Distributors  Code  Authority,”  Mr.  Janssen  has 
informed  all  code  officials  throughout  the  country,  “a  nation¬ 
wide  campaign  of  education  by  means  of  48  State-wide  con¬ 
ferences  of  local  food  code  authorities  will  be  launched  about 
the  middle  of  August  and  continue  into  October. 

“Conferences  will  be  attended  by  at  least  one  member  of  the 
National  Code  Authority  and  one  member  of  its  executive  staff, 
and  will  be  held  in  each  State  under  auspices  of  the  State  code 
authority.  Attendance  of  a  member  of  the  N.  R.  A.  adminis¬ 
tration  is  hoped  for. 

“Representatives  of  all  local  code  authorities  ai'e  urgently 
requested  to  attend,  and  special  invitations  will  be  issued  for 
attendance  by  representatives  of  consumers,  producer  and  labor 
groups,  and  by  the  public  at  large. 

“The  purpose  of  the  campaign  is  to  present  the  advantages 
that  have  accrued  to  the  nation  as  well  as  to  the  trade  itself 
during  the  8  months’  operation  under  the  code.” 

AMENDMENTS  COMING  UP — Early  announcement  is  look¬ 
ed  for  from  N.  R.  A.  of  a  definite  date  for  the  open  hearing 
at  which  proposed  amendments  to  the  wholesale  and  retail  gro¬ 
cery  distributors’  N.  R.  A.  codes  will  be  acted  upon. 

Numerous  amendments,  details  of  which  have  appeared  in 
these  columns,  are  scheduled  for  discussion,  and  it  is  expected 
that  out  of  the  hearing  will  come  virtually  a  new  set  of  trade 
regulations. 

The  administration  has  indicated  that  it  favors  retention  of 
the  present  markup  provisions  of  the  wholesale  grocers’  code, 
and  that  it  does  not  look  with  favor  upon  the  proposed  change 
in  basing  prices  for  markup  purposes  as  outlined  by  the  whole¬ 
sale  grocery  trade  at  its  recent  Chicago  meetings. 

With  respect  to  other  proposed  amendments,  however,  the 
Administration  has  been  non-committal. 
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HERES  MY  OLD  FILLER 
AS  A  TRADE  IN.. 


•  I  Sure  need  , 

that  NEW S-SFILLER  thisTear/ 


HAND 

PACK 

FILLER 


Because  the 
Hand  Pack  Filler 
has  so  conclu* 
sively  proved  its 
superiority,  many 
canners  are  trad- 
ing  in  other 
fillers  on  these 
machines. 


They  know  that, 
for  choice  grade 
tomatoes,  they  must  have  a  hand- 
pack  fdler  instead  of  an  automatic — 
and  that  the  Sprague-Sells  Hand 
Pack  Filler  amazingly  steps  up  the 
quality  of  their  pack,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  price  it  will  bring  them. 


This  machine  will  fill  any  product 
which  can  be  handled  by  hand,  ex¬ 
cept  products  which  must  be  placed 
in  cans  in  exact  or  precise  position. 
It  is  ideal  for  filling  tomatoes,  sauer 
kraut,  string  beans,  peas,  beets,  fruit, 
berries,  pickles,  fish  flakes,  macaroni, 
cocoanut  and  other  similar  products. 

Write  for  full  information  on  this 
Hand  Pack  Filler,  trade-in  allowance 
on  your  present  filler,  and  fully  illus¬ 
trated  Sprayue-Sells  Catalog  No.  200. 


Modern  Canning  Equipment  for  ALL  Food  Products 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORPORATION 


X-2-34 


Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


SPRAGUE-SELLS  CORP. 
DiviHion  ofEtMxl  Machinery  Corp. 
nOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 
‘lease  send  me  Hithoiit  nhliKation 
your  new  General  Catalog  No.  200. 


SEND  ! 


FOR  I 


THU  • 


BOOKi 


Name 


Firm 


Will  Your  Fire  Insurance  Keep  Pace 
With  Your  Risins  Values? 

ar  ar  ar 

This  can  be  taken  care  oj 
automatically 
without  extra  cost. 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 

Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Telephone  Superior  7700 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


Ship  Your 

Canned  Foods  and  Merchandise 

by  rail  or  water  to 

BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 
by 

THE  TERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 
of  Baltimore  City 

(Established  1 894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  are  located  in  the  center 
of  the  City  and  one  on  the  harbor  and  all  have 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings. 

Liberal  loans  are  made  upon  canned  foods  and 
other  staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these 
warehouses  and  this  assistance  is  of  great  advant¬ 
age  to  the  patrons  of  the  Company 


A  ddress 


City 


Stale 
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The  grocery  distributing  trade  is  seriously  concerned  over 
the  indicated  intention  of  the  Administration  to  reopen  the 
wage  and  hour  provisions  of  the  grocery  distributing  codes, 
to  provide  for  a  markup  of  10  per  cent  in  wages  and  a  reduc¬ 
tion  of  10  per  cent  in  working  hours  in  both  the  wholesale  and 
retail  fields. 

Such  a  change  would  be  strenuously  opposed  by  both  whole¬ 
sale  grocers  and  retail  grocers,  as  well  as  the  chain  store 
groups,  who  feel  that  they  have  already  gone  the  whole  way 
in  making  concessions  in  these  directions. 

CHAIN  SALES  LAG — Reports  from  leading  chain  grocery 
companies  continue  to  show  sales  losses,  as  compared  with  1933 
sales  totals,  and  with  grocery  prices  generally  much  higher  now 
than  a  year  ago,  the  indicated  drop  in  tonnage  sales  is  even 
more  severe. 

Competent  critics,  however,  have  made  the  point  that  chain 
store  sales  reports,  which  are  generally  used  by  both  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  outside  agencies  in  compiling  data  on  sales  trends 
in  the  grocery  trade,  no  longer  form  the  accurate  index  they 
formerly  constituted,  due  to  the  fact  that  with  the  price  regu¬ 
lation  achieved  under  N.  R.  A.  and  with  the  heavy  volume  of 
relief  business  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  independent  retail 
grocers  have  been  successful  in  substantially  increasing  their 
individual  sales  totals,  at  the  expense  of  neighborhood  compet¬ 
ing  chain  store  units. 

J(  J* 

TERRAPIN  DINNER  IF  MOTOR  MAKER  FAILS 
AS  FARMER 

ARYLAND’S  far-famed  terrapin,  linked  with 
the  culinary  pages  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
country’s  earliest  Colonial  history,  soon  will 
play  a  novel  role  in  the  modern  world  of  stream-lined 
motor  cars  and  taste-thrill  canned  foods,  with  count¬ 
less  thousands  of  American  vegetable  farmers  as  in¬ 
terested  spectators  on  the  side-lines. 

For,  down  here  in  the  heart  of  the  diamond-back 
belt,  a  flock  of  these  delectable  crustaceans  sun  them¬ 
selves  in  fattening  pens  on  the  extensive  game  pre¬ 
serves  of  Walter  P.  Chrysler,  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  the  Chrysler  Corporation,  and  Col.  Albanus  Phil¬ 
lips,  president  of  the  Phillips  Packing  Company, 
awaiting  their  day  of  doom  to  be  decreed  by  officials 
of  Maryland’s  Agricultural  Extension  Service. 

Mr.  Chrysler,  who  owns  and  operates  an  extensive 
Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland  farm  estate,  and  who, 
aside  from  his  duties  in  the  automotive  field  is  keenly 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry,  several  weeks  ago  dispatched  trucks  to  Florida 
to  obtain  strong,  sturdy  tomato  plants  to  be  grown  on 
his  Dorchester  county  farm. 

Completing  the  work  of  planting,  Mr.  Chrysler 
notified  Col.  Albanus  Phillips,  head  of  the  extensive 
Del-Mar-Va  packing  firm,  that  his  choicest  products 
would  be  available  for  the  company’s  use,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Detroit  automobile  manufacturer  made 
formal  application  with  the  Maryland  Extension  Ser¬ 
vice  to  participate  in  the  annual  Ten-Ton  Club  com¬ 
petition. 

Each  year  hundreds  of  the  more  progressive  tomato 
growers  throughout  Maryland  compete  for  the  honor 
of  being  listed  among  farmers  who  achieve  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  producing  ten  tons  of  ripened  fruit  to  the 
acre.  And  immediately  upon  being  advised  that  Mr. 
Chrysler’s  name  had  been  enrolled  on  the  Maryland 
list.  Colonel  Phillips  offered  a  terrapin  dinner  to  Mr. 
Chrysler  and  his  associates  if  they  should  be  success¬ 
ful  in  winning  the  Ten-Ton  Club  honor. 


Not  to  be  outdone,  Mr.  Chrysler  promptly  accepted 
the  challenge  by  offering  to  entertain  Colonel  Phillips 
and  his  associates  at  a  diamond-back  banquet  if  he 
failed. 

Dade  County,  Florida,  where  Mr.  Chrysler  obtained 
the  plants  for  his  Maryland  crop,  and  Dorchester 
county,  on  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  are  the  two 
largest  tomato  producing  areas  in  the  United  States, 
and  for  this  reason  thousands  of  producers  through¬ 
out  the  wide  Atlantic  seaboard  area,  will  watch  with 
considerable  interest  this  new  spirit  of  competition 
which  has  entered  the  industry. 

Both  Mr.  Chrysler  and  Colonel  Phillips  are  deeply 
interested  in  the  development  of  the  agricultural  in¬ 
dustry  the  future  of  which,  they  both  believe,  is  quite 
definitely  linked  with  greater  productivity.  The  Ten- 
Ton  Club  competition  in  Maryland  is  sponsored  by 
officials  of  the  Extension  Service  to  stimulate  enlarged 
production  on  decreased  acreage.  New  York,  Detroit 
and  Eastern  Maryland  associates  of  the  two  men,  will 
eagerly  await  the  official  figures  of  Maryland  crop  re¬ 
porters  which  will  decide  whether  Mr.  Chrysler  or 
Colonel  Phillips  shall  do  the  honors  at  the  terrapin 
dinner  next  month. 

*  jt 

HAWAIIAN  PINEAPPLE  CANNERS  UNDER 
MAINLAND  CODES 

NDER  an  Administrative  Order  announced  by 
NRA  July  24th,  the  pineapple  canning  and  can 
manufacturing  industries  in  Hawaii  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  operate  under  mainland  codes  applicable  to 
those  industries. 

The  present  order  stays  Administrative  Order  X~60, 
dated  July  2,  1934,  which  exempted  until  September 
1,  1934,  trades  and  industries  in  the  Territories  of 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  from  codes  of  fair  competi¬ 
tion  previously  approved. 

Petitions  asking  that  the  mainland  codes  again  apply 
to  these  Hawaiian  industries  were  filed  by  the  Code 
Authority  for  the  Canning  Industry,  the  Pineapple 
Producers  Cooperative  Association  of  Hawaii,  and  the 
Board  of  Governors  (Code  Authority)  for  the  Can 
Manufacturers  Industry. 

CAN  MANUFACTURING  INDUSTRY  SUBMITS 
BUDGET 

HE  Can  Manufacturing  Industry  has  submitted 
for  the  Administrator’s  approval  a  budget  of 
$42,800  for  the  period  from  January  1,  1934,  to 
December  1,  1934.  'The  basis  of  assessments  is  $1.50 
per  employee. 

The  Code  Authority  of  this  industry  has  also  ap¬ 
plied  for  exemptions  to  the  provisions  of  Paragraph 
III  of  Administrative  Order  X-36  which  exempts 
members  of  a  trade  or  industry  from  contributing  to 
a  code  budget  other  than  the  one  covering  their  prin¬ 
cipal  business. 

Announcement  was  made  that  criticisms,  objec¬ 
tions  or  suggestions  concerning  these  matters  must 
be  submitted  to  Deputy  Administrator  J.  G.  Cowling, 
Room  4023,  Department  of  Commerce  Building,  prior 
to  August  3,  1934. 
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Feeding  Value  of  Canning 

Silages 


Factory 


The  experience  of  many  farmers  in  canning  factory 
districts  has  shown  definitely  that  silage  made 
from  sweet  corn  waste  and  that  from  pea  vines  are 
very  satisfactory  stock  feeds,  especially  for  dairy  cat¬ 
tle.  Both  these  kinds  of  silage  are  very  good  substi¬ 
tutes  for  normal  corn  silage  in  feeding  dairy  cows, 
and  all  good  dairymen  realize  the  value  of  good  corn 
silage  for  efficient  milk  production. 

The  following  table  shows  the  composition  of  vari¬ 
ous  types  of  silage  from  sweet  corn  waste  and  of  aver¬ 
age  pea  vine  silage,  and  also  for  purposes  of  compari¬ 
son,  the  average  composition  of  normal  corn  silage 
from  well-matured  dent  corn  forage  and  of  corn  silage 
made  from  immature  corn,  cut  before  it  has  reached 
the  dough  or  glazing  stage.  The  New  York  analysis 
of  silage  from  sweet  corn  is  for  a  sample  sent  us  last 
year  by  the  Snider  Packing  Company,  which  probably 
represents  typical  silage  of  this  type.  The  Iowa  sam¬ 
ple  was  much  higher  than  usual  in  ^ars  carrying 
grain.  This  sample  was  composed  of  approximately 
30  per  cent  ears,  40  per  cent  cobs,  and  30  per  cent 
husks. 

COMPOSITION  OF  CANNING  FACTORY  SILAGES 

Total 

Crude  Dijrestible 

Water  Ash  protein  Fiber  N-free  Fat  nutrients 
Per  Per  Per  Per  Per  Per  pounds 

cent  cent  cent  cent  cent  cent  per  100 

Sweet-corn-waste  sila«c 


New  York  sample .  81.1  .8  1.7  4.9  10.9  0.6  12.0 

Illinois  sample  .  77.6  1.3  2.2  5.1  12.1  1.7  16.8 

Iowa  sample  .  83.3  1.3  5.0  9.2 

Pea  vine  silaBC .  76.8  1.3  2.8  6.5  11.3  1.3  15.0 

Dent  corn  silage, 

well  matured  .  73.7  1.7  2.1  6.3  15.4  0.8  17.7 


Dent  corn  silage,  immature  79.0  1.4  1.9  5.8  11.3  0.6  13.3 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  the  New  York  and 
Illinois  samples  of  siveet-corn-ivaste  silage  contained 
about  the  same  amount  of  protein  as  normal  dent  corn 
silage,  and  that  the  chief  difference  in  composition  be¬ 
tween  such  sweet-corn-waste  silage  and  silage  from 
well-matured  dent  corn  is  in  the  percentage  of  nitro¬ 
gen-free  extract  than  silage  made  from  well-eared  dent 
corn.  For  this  reason,  the  New  York  sample,  which 
is  probably  most  representative  of  average  silage  from 
sweet  corn  waste,  would  furnish  about  12.0  pounds  of 
total  digestible  nutrients  per  100  pounds  in  comparison 
with  17.7  pounds  for  dent  corn  silage  from  well- 
matured  corn.  On  the  other  hand,  such  sweet-corn- 
waste  silage  would  furnish  nearly  as  much  total  di¬ 
gestible  nutrients  per  100  pounds  as  would  dent-corn 
silage  made  from  immature  corn,  such  as  much  of  that 
made  on  New  York  farms,  due  to  the  relatively  short 
growing  season.  I  would  estimate  that  such  sweet- 
corn-waste  silage  would  be  worth  two-thirds  as  much 
per  ton  as  silage  from  well  eared  and  well  matured 
dent  corn,  cut  at  the  dough  or  glazing  stage,  and  about 
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90  per  cent  as  much  as  silage  from  immature  dent 
corn. 

Silage  made  from  green  siveet  corii  stover,  from 
which  the  ears  have  been  removed  for  the  canning 
factory,  is  also  a  good  feed  and  is  probably  worth 
nearly  as  much  per  ton  as  silage  made  from  immature 
dent  corn.  The  best  silage  will  be  produced  if  the 
fodder  is  allowed  to  mature  a  few  days  after  the  ears 
are  removed,  so  it  will  be  less  watery  and  so  the  silage 
will  not  be  too  acid.  However,  it  should  be  cut  when 
the  stalks  and  most  of  the  leaves  are  still  green,  or  it 
will  not  pack  well  in  the  silo. 

Pea  vine  silage  is  naturally  considerably  richer  than 
corn  silage  in  protein.  It  supplies  somewhat  less  total 
digestible  nutrients  than  well-matured  dent  corn  sil¬ 
age,  but  furnishes  more  than  immature  corn  silage. 
Pea  vine  silage  is  an  excellent  feed  for  dairy  cows, 
fattening  lambs,  and  beef  cattle.  On  account  of  its 
strong  odor,  it  should  be  fed  to  dairy  cows  only  imme¬ 
diately  after  milking,  and  the  silage  should  not  be 
stored  in  the  dairy  stable.  Otherwise  the  milk  may 
be  tainted. 

In  recent  feeding  experiments  the  Montana  Experi¬ 
ment  Station  found  that  about  270  pounds  of  good  pea 
vine  silage  replaced  100  pounds  of  alfalfa  hay  for 
dairy  cows.  (Montana  Report  1930-31).  The  Wis¬ 
consin  Experiment  Station  has  recently  conducted  ex¬ 
periments  to  find  definitely  the  value  of  pea  vine  silage 
in  comparison  with  good  dent  corn  silage.  They  re¬ 
port  that  for  dairy  cows,  pea  vine  silage  was  worth 
91  per  cent  as  much  as  good  corn  silage  for  dairy  cows 
and  about  the  same  value  was  secured  in  trials  with 
dairy  heifers,  fattening  steers,  breeding  ewes,  and 
fattening  lambs.  (Wisconsin  Bulletin  425,  pp.  120-121.) 
In  these  trials  the  rations  were  planned  so  that  full 
advantage  was  secured  from  the  richness  of  pea  vine 
silage  in  protein.  Less  protein  rich  supplements  like 
linseed  or  cottonseed  meal  are  needed  when  pea  vine 
silage  is  fed  to  dairy  cows  or  other  stock,  than  when 
corn  silage  is  used.  If  this  richness  of  pea  vine  silage 
in  protein  is  not  appreciated  and  unnecessary  amounts 
of  protein-rich  supplements  are  fed  with  it,  the  rela¬ 
tive  value  of  the  silage  per  ton  will  be  lessened. 

These  statements  concerning  the  value  of  pea  vine 
silage,  of  course,  apply  only  to  good  silage,  and  not 
to  the  spoiled  material  on  the  outside  of  the  pea  vine 
stack.  Such  material  should  not  be  fed  to  stock,  as  it 
may  be  dangerous. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


Retail  sales  coverage  too  long  delayed  is  again 
being  considered  by  manufacturers,  packers  and 
canners.  In  many  cases  the  incompetent  are 
being  removed  from  payrolls  and  those  best  fitted  are 
being  given  added  territory  or  more  responsibility. 
Many  territories  well  in  the  forefront  of  renewed  busi¬ 
ness  activity  are  to  soon  see  retail  salesmen  operating 
in  them.  Canners  especially  should  give  every  consid¬ 
eration  to  the  employment  of  all  the  jobbing  and  retail 
salesmen  that  may  be  used  to  good  advantage  and  in 
connection  with  careful  consideration  of  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  sales  work. 

If  you  are  considering  for  the  first  time  the  hiring 
of  a  representative  or  if  you  have  never  followed  any 
set  rule  or  guide  when  employing  a  salesman,  do  so 
this  year  for  your  own  protection  and  that  of  countless 
salesmen  as  well.  I  urge  this  because  I  have  noticed 
for  years  the  great  waste  of  funds  occasioned  by  the 
careless  employment  of  representatives  about  whom 
their  employer  apparently  knew  but  little  if  anything. 
Only  last  week  a  friend  phoned  me  at  four  in  the  after¬ 
noon  and  asked  me  to  visit  the  buffet  room  of  one  of 
the  leading  hotels  in  the  city.  I  called  as  requested 
and  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  there  another  friend 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  nearly  two  years  and  a  half. 
He  is  a  splendid  fellow,  one  who  has  been  well  rated 
in  the  merchandising  circles  of  the  middle  west.  He 
told  me  he  and  his  broker  had  entered  the  room  at 
about  twelve  o’clock  for  lunch,  that  they  had  been 
there  for  several  hours,  and  that  as  far  as  he  was  con¬ 
cerned  they  would  stay  right  there  until  his  train  left 
about  midnight.  I  urged  him  to  visit  our  offices  but 
he  declined  gaily  and  with  thanks,  explaining  his  fac¬ 
tory  was  oversold  and  that  he  could  accomplish  more 
real  good  by  remaining  where  he  was  than  by  calling 
on  customers  who  were  out  of  goods  and  clamoring  for 
deliveries.  He  dwelt  at  length  on  the  excellence  of 
the  connection  he  had  and  said  in  fact  it  was  the  best 
he  ever  had.  I  should  be  surprised  if  he  keeps  it  three 
months.  Why?  Because  no  man  can  shirk  his  duty 
today  for  long  and  get  away  with  it.  This  man’s  place 
was  on  the  trade,  among  his  customers,  and  his  first 
duty  was  to  contact  all  the  customers  and  prospective 
customers  in  the  market.  This  done,  some  playing 
might  have  been  indulged  in,  but  only  after  business 
hours. 

You  may  avoid  much  trouble  if,  when  you  are  hiring 
a  representative,  you  learn  something  about  his  per¬ 
sonal  habits  as  well  as  the  sum  for  which  he  will  work 


for  you.  Some  master  salesmen  will  convince  you 
their  following  on  the  trade  is  such  they  will  be  able 
to  win  trade  from  competitors  of  yours.  Take  such 
tales  with  a  grain  of  salt.  Such  confidence  in  one’s 
following  usually  indicates  a  man  has  something  he 
would  rather  you  would  not  know  too  much  about. 

Each  reader  has  his  own  formula  for  hiring  a  sales¬ 
man  but  unless  your  experience  in  following  this  for¬ 
mula  while  employing  men  has  proven  its  worth  I 
would  forget  it  and  work  out  a  new  one.  What  would 
I  look  for  first  when  hiring  a  man  ?  I’ll  tell  you  what 
I  do  look  for  and  that  is  the  evidence  that  man  is  hon¬ 
est  in  every  particular.  Can  he  look  you  straight  in 
the  eye,  does  he  bear  a  good  reputation  in  his  own 
home  town  or  neighborhood,  are  his  debts  pretty  well 
paid  up?  Does  he  carry  life  insurance?  Has  he  ex¬ 
perience  in  calling  on  the  class  of  trade  he  will  contact 
while  working  for  me?  Does  he  know  the  commodity 
he  is  to  sell  for  me? 

Some  will  think  it  strange  I  place  knowledge  of  the 
product  or  line  last  in  the  list  of  prerequisites  for  a 
position.  I  did  this  purposely  as  so  many  think  all 
is  lovely  if  the  man  they  put  on  the  payroll  knows  a 
lot  about  their  product  and  is  acquainted  with  the 
trade  to  be  worked.  Today  countless  men  are  being 
shifted  from  a  territory  after  a  year  or  two  in  one 
and  are  being  groomed  carefully  in  the  art  of  building 
up  a  new  band  of  customers.  The  latest  theory  being 
that  after  a  few  months  learning  after  each  call  that 
so  and  so  will  never,  never  buy  from  a  certain  house 
the  salesmen  for  that  house  often  stop  calling.  They 
believe  the  man  can’t  be  sold  and  will  never  change 
their  minds  about  the  matter.  A  new  man  comes  on 
the  job,  knows  nothing  of  the  reasons  why  so  and  so 
can  not  be  sold  and  proceeds  to  sell  him  on  his  first 
call.  It  is  not  of  prime  importance  then  that  a  sales¬ 
man  be  well  acquainted  with  the  customers  on  whom 
he  is  to  call.  It  is  more  necessary  that  a  man  know 
the  product  he  is  to  persuade  buyers  to  exchange  their 
money  for,  but  here  again  a  man  may  learn  all  about 
a  product  in  a  short  time  but  unless  he  is  honest  he  will 
not  make  most  effective  use  of  his  time  after  he  is  on 
the  trade,  no  matter  how  much  he  knows  about  the 
commodity  he  is  interesting  others  in. 

You  may  learn  in  a  short  time  about  the  reputation 
a  man  has  when  around  home.  If  he  pays  his  bills 
promptly  when  presented,  if  he  carries  or  at  least  has 
carried  some  insurance,  he  is  apt  to  be  pretty  steady. 
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If  he  is  steady  he  can  look  you  or  any  other  man  right 
in  the  eye,  hold  your  gaze  and  grin  while  he  is  doing  it. 
Such  a  man  would  as  soon  think  of  shirking  on  the 
job  as  he  would  to  consider  breaking  into  a  bank  in 
the  dead  of  night. 

If  a  salesman  is  honest,  wants  to  work,  is  adaptable 
to  being  changed  from  one  territory  to  another,  and  is 
willing  to  learn  all  he  can  about  your  product,  its  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture,  etc.,  he  will  not  find  it  hard 
to  take  on  your  job  and  to  make  more  money  than  he 
felt  possible  when  first  considering  the  position  you 
may  have  to  offer. 

Here  are  the  qualifications  for  a  successful  salesman 
as  far  as  I  have  observed  them.  Is  he  healthy  ?  Is  he 
honest  ?  Does  he  know  the  territory  in  which  he  is  to 
work?  Does  he  know  your  product?  Get  a  man  to 
honestly  answer  all  these  questions  in  the  affirmative 
and  you  will  not  be  apt  to  regret  your  selection  if  you 
hire  him.  Break  down  if  you  will,  the  first  qualifica¬ 
tion,  that  of  being  honest,  and  I  find  a  number  of 
characteristics.  I  do  not  think  first  of  honesty  in 
money  matters,  but  instead  I  wonder  if  he  is  honest 
enough  so  that  if  I  send  him  several  hundred  miles 
away  from  home  he  will  give  me  a  honest  day’s  work 
each  day.  Is  he  honest  enough  to  tell  me  if  the  quality 
of  my  pack  is  such  as  to  eventually  retard  rather  than 
increase  my  total  sales.  Will  he  accept  what  courtesies 
he  must  from  a  broker  and  still  remain  loyal  to  my 
every  interest?  I  tell  you  there  is  a  lot  depending  on 
how  well  your  prospective  employee  measures  up  to 
the  100  per  cent  mark  in  these  particulars. 

If  he  talks  the  language  of  the  class  of  trade  on 
which  he  is  to  call,  at  least  six  months  will  be  saved 
to  you  during  the  breaking  in  process  through  which 
each  salesman  must  pass  before  he  knows  your  line 
and  your  policies  well  enough  to  make  you  an  adequate 
representative.  If  he  knows  the  customers  on  which 
he  is  to  call,  and  still  you  have  not  hired  him  in  order 
to  get  him  away  from  some  competitor,  he  is  just  so 
much  better  fitted  to  promptly  go  out  and  make  good 
selling  your  line. 

If  you  have  not  been  doing  as  much  retail  or  jobbing 
.selling  as  you  feel  is  really  necessary  to  the  greatest 
sales  in  your  line,  look  for  a  man  having  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  I  have  suggested,  hire  him  when  found,  train 
him  in  your  policies,  inform  him  fully  regarding  the 
exact  quality  you  market,  and  start  him  out.  The 
sooner  the  better.  Then  satisfy  yourself  by  inquiry 
of  your  customers  that  he  is  making  the  right  sort  of 
impression  as  your  representative,  and  coach  him 
promptly  and  carefully  in  any  particulars  in  which 
they  and  you  feel  he  is  lacking  or  deficient. 

If  crops  are  short  this  year  in  total  packs,  your 
salesman  or  salesmen  can  do  a  good  job  explaining  in 
detail  just  why  they  are  short,  and  if  you  are  packing 
a  normal  amount  or  a  surplus  a  salesman  or  two  on 
the  trade  in  addition  to  those  you  already  employ 
if  any,  will  help  move  goods  at  a  profit.  Yes,  the 
.salesman  is  coming  again  into  his  own,  and  it’s  about 
time  he  did! 


A  WONDERFUL  SALES  HELPER 

HE  Continental  Can  Company,  not  content  with 
advertising  the  purity,  wholesomeness  and  fresh¬ 
ness  of  canned  foods  has  gotten  up  a  Sound-Slide 
Film  on  Canned  Foods,  as  an  aid  to  better  merchan¬ 
dising  of  canned  foods.  It  has  been  shown  to  many 
wholesaler  and  chain-store  organizations  and  it  has 
proven  a  most  happy  method  of  educating  these  men 
who  contact  the  retailers,  in  the  truth  about  canned 
foods.  These  men  who  sell  canned  foods  are  always 
anxious  for  more  information  about  the  goods;  they 
want  to  “understand”  canned  foods;  we  know  for  a 
fact  that  many  of  them  are  hungry  for  better  infor¬ 
mation,  so  that  they  may  know  what  they  are  selling. 
This  canned  foods  educator  is  just  the  answer  they 
have  been  seeking. 

It  might  surprise  many  canners  to  know  how  wel¬ 
come  they  would  be  before  conferences  of  grocery 
salesmen.  Practically  every  wholesaler  calls  in  his 
entire  force,  every  Saturday  morning  for  instance,  for 
“pep”  talks  on  the  sale  of  the  house’s  goods,  and  the 
more  intimately  true  these  talks  are  the  better  they 
are  liked.  In  other  words  mere  boosts  of  one’s  goods 
gets  nowhere;  but  tell  them  the  story  of  the  goods, 
how  they  are  produced,  how  they  fit  into  the  house¬ 
wife’s  grocery  bill  and  how  they  make  happier  meals 
and  better  fed  families,  and  these  salesmen  drink  it 
all  in  eagerly.  As  a  sample :  During  the  most  recent 
Canned  Foods  Week,  as  a  member  of  the  committee, 
we  were  delegated  to  visit  a  somewhat  difficult  whole¬ 
saler  of  canned  foods,  in  that  it  was  a  big  meat  (can¬ 
ned  and  raw)  house,  more  particularly  supplying 
butcher  shops.  Yet  when  we  were  introduced  to  tell 
about  the  big  Canned  Foods  Week  to  be  put  on,  and 
about  canned  foods  in  general,  there  was  the  most  in¬ 
tent  attention  after  a  few  moments,  the  normal  time 
of  the  meeting  was  prolonged,  and  it  proved  difficult 
to  get  away  from  the  barrage  of  questions — all  in  the 
line  of  further  information — and  a  promise  to  repeat 
the  visit  for  their  sakes.  If  a  canner  will  tell  the 
simple  story  of  the  preservation  of  canned  foods,  tak¬ 
ing  them  rapidly  from  the  selection  of  the  seed  through 
the  entire  process,  as  simple  and  pure  as  it  is,  to  the 
finished  goods  as  they  come  to  the  wholesaler,  he  need 
not  fear  that  he  will  prove  uninteresting  or  that  his 
audience  will  leave  him.  The  world  does  not  know  the 
inside  story  of  food  preservation  in  cans ;  yet  it  is  the 
most  intimate,  since  food  is  the  closest  to  human 
wants,  and  therefore  the  most  interesting. 

This  film  sets  that  up  splendidly,  and  it  is  all  merely 
waitini^:  the  request  of  the  canner  who  will  and  can 
use  it.  Here  is  the  way  the  Continental  Can  Company 
presents  the  matter — and  note  that  it  has  the  merit 
of  being  brief,  taking  but  15  minutes  of  these  busy 
meetings.  They  say: 

TO  SHOW  YOUR  MEN  HOW  TO  MAKE  MORE 
MONEY  FOR  YOU— FOR  THEMSELVES— AND 
FOR  RETAIL  GROCERS 

Fifteen  minutes  is  all  it  takes  to  put  on  Continen¬ 
tal’s  Canned  Foods  Merchandising  Show  —  a  sound- 
slide-film  that  will  instruct  and  enthuse  your  men. 
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In  this  novel  merchandising  presentation,  we  show 
how  wholesale  grocers’  salesmen  and  chain  supervis¬ 
ors  the  country  over  are  cashing  in  on  Continental’s 
smashing  advertising  campaign  and  how  your  men  can 
take  definite  steps  to  gear  their  sales  efforts  to  achieve 
the  same  amazing  results  in  increased  Canned  Food 
sales. 

If  you  are  looking  for  something  to  help  you  stage 
one  of  the  peppiest  meetings  of  the  year,  get  in  touch 
with  the  nearest  Continental  representative  and  ask 
him  to  give  you  a  trial  showing  of  the  sound-slide-film 
Canned  Foods  presentation.  He  has  nothing  to  sell 
you — except  enthusiasm — and  once  your  men  see  the 
Canned  Foods  show  they  will  have  plenty  of  that! 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  absolutely  essential 
that  a  Continental  man  be  on  hand  during  the  show¬ 
ing.  If  you  prefer,  he  will  supply  you  with  a  film, 
record,  projection  machine  and  operator  without  cost. 
Then  all  you  have  to  do  is  call  your  meeting  and  ask 
your  men  to  open  their  eyes  and  ears  for  fifteen  min¬ 
utes.  When  it  is  all  over  we’ll  wager  that  they  will 
be  clamoring  for  the  printed  material  which  Conti¬ 
nental  provides,  the  u.se  of  which  is  demonstrated  in 
the  talking  picture. 

GENERAL  SUMMARY  OF  CANNING  CROP 
PROSPECTS  ON  jULY  1,  1934 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Crop  Reporting  Board 
United  States  Deejmrtment  of  Agricidture 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  14,  1934. 

The  following  statements  briefly  review  the  cur¬ 
rent  releases  on  certain  commercial  canning  crops, 
the  information  relating  to  reported  conditions  on 
July  1.  Details  by  states  are  available  in  separate  re¬ 
ports  on  each  crop,  any  of  which  will  be  mailed  upon 
request. 

GREEN  PEAS — Prospective  production  on  July  1 
was  slightly  less  than  on  June  15,  due  to  further  de¬ 
terioration  of  the  late  crop  in  New  York  and  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  lighter  yields  than  previously  expected  in 
Ohio  and  Indiana.  The  indicated  production  now  to¬ 
tals  153,820  tons.  Should  this  production  materialize, 
it  is  probable  that  the  1934  pack  w’ould  range  from 
14,200,000  to  14,400,000  cases  of  equivalent  No.  2  cans. 

SNAP  BEANS — A  production  of  72,920  tons  is  in¬ 
dicated  from  the  condition  of  the  crop  on  July  1.  This 
production  compares  with  59,960  tons  in  1933  and 
with  a  5-year  average  production  of  73,100  tons  for 
the  period  1928-1932.  The  average  yield  per  acre  in¬ 
dicated  for  1934  is  about  the  same  as  that  in  1933. 

SWEET  CORN — An  acreage  52.7  per  cent  larger 
than  that  planted  in  1933  is  estimated  for  1934.  A 
total  planting  of  314,980  acres  is  indicated  for  1934 
compared  with  plantings  of  206,340  acres  in  1933; 
166,850  acres  in  1932;  366,490  acres  in  1931;  and  411,- 
560  acres  in  1930.  The  planted  acreage  of  1934  con¬ 
sists  of  about  65  per  cent  of  white  varieties  and  35 
per  cent  of  yellow  varieties.  July  1  condition  of  the 


crop  was  79.9  per  cent  of  normal  compared  with  80.9 
per  cent  on  July  1,  1933,  and  with  a  10-year  average 
of  82.2  per  cent. 

TOMATOES — Compared  with  the  planted  acreage 
of  1933,  and  1934  plantings  of  tomatoes  for  manufac¬ 
ture,  including  contract  and  open-market  acreage, 
show  an  increase  of  39.2  per  cent.  A  total  planting  of 
407,130  acres  is  indicated  for  1934  compared  with 
plantings  of  292,450  acres  in  1933;  280,510  acres  in 
1932 ;  300,340  acres  in  1931 ;  and  with  a  peak  of  408,- 
920  acres  in  1930.  Condition  of  the  crop  on  July  1 
was  83  per  cent  of  normal  compared  with  74.5  per 
cent  on  July  1,  1933,  and  with  a  10-year  average  of 
80.6  per  cent. 

CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT— The  1934  contract  acre¬ 
age  (including  packers’  own  plantings)  is  estimated 
at  13,070  acres  compared  with  contract  acreages  of 
8,250  in  1933;  10,840  in  1932;  and  12,920  in  1931.  In 
seasons  of  average  growing  conditions,  contract  acre¬ 
age  is  usually  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  acreage 
used  for  kraut  manufacture.  In  1933,  however,  con¬ 
tract  acreage  represented  only  one-half  of  the  total,  as 
unusually  low  yields  per  acre  caused  packers  to  buy 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  their  raw  stock  re¬ 
quirements  on  the  open  market.  Condition  of  kraut 
cabbage  was  75.3  per  cent  of  normal  on  July  1  com¬ 
pared  with  64.6  per  cent  a  year  ago  and  with  a  10-year 
average  of  85  per  cent  on  July  1. 

CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLES— The  1934  planted 
acreage  of  cucumbers  for  pickles  is  estimated  at  82,- 
780  acres,  or  an  increase  of  nearly  35  per  cent  over 
the  1933  planted  acreage.  Estimated  planted  acreage 
for  1933  totals  61,400  acres;  in  1932,  36,990  acres;  in 
1931,  89,560  acres;  and  in  1930,  123,830  acres.  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  on  July  1  was  80.2  per  cent  of  normal 
compared  with  a  10-year  average  of  80.6  per  cent. 

BEETS — An  increase  of  34.5  per  cent  is  indicated 
in  the  preliminary  estimate  of  planted  acreage  in  1934 
compared  with  the  acreage  planted  in  1933.  A  total  of 
5,730  acres  is  estimated  for  1934  compared  with  plant¬ 
ings  of  4,260  acres  in  1933;  2,970  acres  in  1932;  5,140 
acres  in  1931 ;  and  10,780  acres  in  1930.  Condition  of 
the  crop  on  July  1  was  76.3  per  cent  of  normal  com¬ 
pared  with  73.6  per  cent  a  year  ago  and  with  a  3-year 
average  of  83.7  per  cent. 

GREEN  LIMA  BEANS  —  A  planted  acreage  43.2 
per  cent  larger  than  that  planted  in  1933  is  estimated 
for  1934.  A  total  planting  of  25,000  acres  is  indicated 
for  1934  compared  with  plantings  of  17,460  acres  in 
1933 ;  17,930  acres  in  1932 ;  29,740  acres  in  1931 ;  and 
with  a  peak  of  33,780  acres  in  1930.  July  1  condition 
of  the  crop  was  85.6  per  cent  of  normal  compared  with 
79.7  per  cent  a  year  ago  and  with  a  3-year  average  of 
84.4  per  cent. 
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A  Complete  Course  in  Canning 


Just  What  Its  Name  Implies: 

Formula  for  all  things  in  cans—' 
Pickles,  Preserves,  Condiments 
Specialties  and  Staples. 


J\  book  every  canner  should  have  (and  most  now  have) 
^  ^  for  checkins  times,  processes,  handling — to  avoid  waste 
and  to  maintain  quality. 

#  In  this  business,  possibly  more  so  than  in  any  other,  "V\z 
who  hesitates  is  lost.^'  Consult  the  Course  whenever  a  doubt 
arises,  and  so  save  confusion  and  uncertainty. 

#  The  whole  world  is  using  this  universally  recognized 
authority  and  safe  guide. 


Now  only  $^.00  per  copy. 


5th  Edition,  386  pa^es 
Bound  in  Leatherette 


Published  and  for  sale  by 

The  Canning  Trade 


BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
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CAMPBELL  SOUP  TAKES  TO  THE  AIR 

To  Sponsor  Biggest  Radio  Campaign  on  the  Air  Over  Entire 
Columbia  Coast-to-Coast  Network 

Magazine  readers  for  many  years  back  have 
recognized  the  start  of  the  advertising  sec¬ 
tion  in  scores  of  national  publications  by  the 
four-color  right  hand  page  advertising  Campbell 
Soup.  Last  year  Campbell’s  advertising  expenditure 
ranked  16th  among  those  of  all  national  advertisers, 
fifth  among  those  of  food  advertisers.  All  four  of 
the  food  companies  that  spent  more  than  Campbell 
(Standard  Brands,  General  Foods,  H.  J.  Heinz  Co., 
General  Mills)  divided  their  advertising  among  three 
or  more  different  products — and  in  every  case  net¬ 
work  broadcasting  represented  part  of  their  expendi¬ 
ture.  In  fact,  Campbell  was  the  only  food  company 
spending  over  $1,000,000  last  year  that  was  not  on 
the  air. 

This  fall,  Campbell  Soup  goes  on  the  air  with  the 
same  “formula”  it  has  used  in  magazine  advertising 
— “big  units,”  preferred  position,  high-priced  produc¬ 
tion. 

Its  contract  for  radio  facilities  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  radio  history — a  full  hour  once  weekly  (Friday, 
9:30-10:30  P.  M.)  over  the  entire  Columbia  coast-to- 
coast  network.  Time  costs  will  be  about  $15,000  per 
broadcast,  a  record  per-broadcast  expenditure  on  a 
regular  schedule.  In  addition,  Campbell’s  budget 
for  talent  is  said  to  exceed  that  of  any  advertiser 
now  on  the  air. 

The  new  Campbell  program,  to  be  called  “Holly¬ 
wood  Hotel,”  boasts  an  impressive  talent  line-up : 
Dick  Powell,  Ted  Fiorito  and  his  Orchestra,  William 
O’Neal,  El  Brendel,  Muzzy  Marcellino,  the  Debu¬ 
tantes,  Louella  Parsons,  well-known  movie  critic,  and 
outstanding  movie  stars  in  guest  performances  each 
week.  Powell  will  be  master-of -ceremonies  at  the 
hostelry,  and  play  the  male  lead  in  a  dramatic  ro¬ 
mance  written  by  J.  P.  McEvoy,  author  of  numerous 
Broadway  and  Hollywood  comedy  successes  and  of 
distinguished  radio  scripts. 

So  far  the  show  has  no  leading  lady.  But  when 
“Hollywood  Hotel”  goes  on  the  air  in  the  early  fall, 
no  girl  in  America  can  say  she  was  not  given  a  chance 
for  the  part.  For  the  Campbell  Company  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  two-month  nationwide  search  for  an 
ingenue  to  play  the  role  opposite  Dick  Powell. 

L.  Ward  Wheelock,  Jr.,  Vice-President  of  the  F. 
Wallis  Armstrong  Co.,  Campbell’s  advertising 
agency,  conceived  the  idea  of  the  “talent  hunt”  with  a 
mind  to  its  tremendous  appeal  for  the  thousands  of 
girls  who  storm  the  radio  studios  yearly  in  quest  of 
auditions.  On  July  8th,  announcements  were  made 
over  the  Columbia  Network  that  any  girl  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  professional  or  amateur,  who  thought  she  could 
play  the  part,  would  be  given  a  tryout  at  her  nearest 
C.  B.  S.  station  during  a  series  of  auditions  to  start 
July  12th.  Winners  of  each  of  the  local  auditions 
at  86  Columbia  stations  will  be  sent  with  their  ex¬ 
penses  paid  to  regional  “eliminations”  to  be  held  in 


twelve  cities.  The  twelve  regional  winners  will  be 
sent  to  New  York  where  final  auditions  will  take 
place  at  the  Columbia  Radio  Playhouse.  The  girl 
finally  selected  for  the  part  will  be  given  a  long  time 
contract  and  send  immediately  to  Hollywood,  where 
the  broadcasts  of  “Hollywood  Hotel”  will  originate. 

Although  the  Campbell  Soup  Company  was  not 
mentioned  in  the  broadcast  announcements  of  the 
audition,  it  is  shouldering  the  expense  of  the  contest 
in  view  of  its  marked  word-of-mouth  and  local  pub¬ 
licity  values.  The  main  objective  is,  of  course,  to 
stimulate  a  nationwide  interest  in  the  “Hollywood 
Hotel”  program  in  advance  of  its  initial  broadcast, 
preparing  a  maximum  audience  for  the  elaborate 
show.  At  the  same  time  the  sponsors  hope  to  dis¬ 
cover  an  “outstanding  new  personality”  to  be  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  radio  audience  for  the  first  time  under 
the  Campbell  aegis. 

JH  Jl 

VITAMIN  A  SHARES  CREDIT  WITH  VITAMIN  D 
IN  NEW  EVAPORATED  MILK 

HE  merits  of  vitamin  A,  the  growdh-promoting 
and  disease-resisting  agent,  have  been  placed  in 
the  limelight  by  the  Morning  Milk  Company,  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

In  addition  to  enriching  its  evaporated  milk  with 
vitamin  D,  the  Utah  Company  has  simultaneously 
made  its  product  a  potent  source  of  yitamin  A.  Each 
141/0  ounce  can,  the  amount  necessary  to  make  a  quart 
of  whole  milk,  has  been  enriched  with  400  U.  S.  P. 
units  of  vitamin  D  and  2000  U.  S.  P.  units  of  vitamin 
A,  according  to  Sid  Lockhart,  vice-president  of  the 
company. 

The  evaporated  milk  is  fortified  with  a  concentrate 
of  both  vitamins  A  and  D  which  was  recently  made 
available  by  Health  Products  Corporation,  of  Newark, 
New  Jersey. 

The  reason  we  decided  to  add  to  our  milk  not  only 
vitamin  D  but  also  vitamin  A,  declared  Mr.  Lockhart, 
“is  because  the  latter  is  of  paramount  importance  in 
promoting  growth  and  building  resistance  to  disease. 
The  need  for  a  larger  amount  of  vitamin  D  in  the  diet 
has  long  been  recognized,  and  now  an  increasing 
amount  of  attention  is  being  given  to  the  vitamin  A 
value  of  foods. 

“We  believe  that  our  product  is  particularly  distinc¬ 
tive  because  it  possesses  all  the  advantages  of  cod  liver 
oil,  in  that  both  vitamins  A  and  D  are  present. 

“The  new  product,”  Mr.  Lockhart  said,  “is  known 
as  Special  Morning  Milk  and  is  identical  in  all  re¬ 
spects  except  as  to  vitamin  potency  to  t  he  regular 
evaporated  milk  manufactured  by  the  Company.” 

Although  it  has  been  on  the  market  only  about  three 
weeks,  dealers  throughout  the  Inter-mountain  territory 
and  the  Pacific  Coast  states  have  reported  an  unusual 
interest  in  the  new  product.  An  extensive  promo¬ 
tional  campaign,  including  newspaper  advertising  and 
letters  to  physicians  and  dentists,  was  used  to  intro¬ 
duce  the  new  product. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
'  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery  Situations  Wanted 


FOR  SALE — Homogenizers  and  Viscolizers,  all  sizes 
from  50  gal.  to  800  gal.  All  machines  rebuilt.  Write 
for  prices  and  specifications. 

Otto  Biefeld  Co.,  Inc.,  118  N.  Water  St., 
Watertown,  Wis. 


FOR  SALE— Five  250  Gallon  Bucyrus  Kettles;  Two 
Kiefer  Visco  Fillers;  Burt  «&  Knapp  Labelers  (all 
sizes). 

First  Machinery  Corp.,  419  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y. 


FOR  SALE— 2  M.  &  S.  Fillers,  little  used. 

1  600  can  Anderson-Barngrover  Continuous  Cooker 
for  No.  3  cans. 

Address  Box  A-1979  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 

WANTED— Four  closed  retorts  size  40  x  72  inches  in¬ 
cluding  crates. 

Eastern  Shore  Canning  Company 
Machipongo,  Va. 


Help  Wanted 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Manager  of  plant  canning  pickles  and 
kraut.  Have  had  a  long  practical  experience  in  the  mana 
facture  and  sale  of  both  products.  Have  a  most  thorough  know¬ 
ledge  of  cost  accounting.  Have  installed  cost  system  on  both 
products  in  plants.  Can  give  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1976  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED  — In  Middlewest  by  packer  of  whole  tom¬ 
atoes,  tomato  catsup,  puree,  etc.  Have  had  14  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1984  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Can  build  canning  plants  and  install  machinery.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1983  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


EXPORT  OUTLET  FOR  CANNED  FOODS. 

We  have  regular  export  outlet  for  special  priced  shipments  of 
all  canned  or  preserved  products.  What  have  you  to  offer  for 
prompt  delivery?  Send  Samples  and  Quotations  To: 

North  American  Sales  Company 

1  S  Park  Row.  NEW  YORK  CITY 


WANTED — Food  Chemist,  experienced,  research  and  analytical. 
Advise  in  full  experience  and  salary  requirements. 

Address  Box  B-1980  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED— Chemist,  recent  graduate.  Some  experience  with  food 
products.  Advise  full  details  including  salary  required. 

Address  Box  B-1981  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Complete  line  of  CANNING  MACHINERY 
for  any  cannins  plant — 

Fruits,  Vegetables,  or  Milk. 

Write  for  general  catalog  No.  31. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


couoNiAU  BOV  copvRiaHm 


Landreths^  Seeds 

This  is  our  1  50th  Anniversary  year.  It  is  a  long  while  to 
be  in  business  isn’t  it,  in  direct  descent  from  father  to  son?  We 
should  know  our  business,  shouldn’t  we?  Give  us  the  chance 
of  showing  we  do  by  placing  your  orders  with  us.  If  there  is 
anything  you  need  for  this  seasons  planting,  write  us  stating 
kinds  and  quantities  and  let  us  quote  you. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

Business  Established  1784  OUR  150  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 
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SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples.  ^  R  A 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


RS 


MORRAL  BROTHERS 


PATENTED 


MORRAL,  OHIO 

Manuiacturers  oj 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  further  particulars 

MORRAL  BROTHERS,  Morral,  Ohio 


BROWN  BOGGS  CO..  Ltd 
Hamilton,  Ont., 

Sole  Agents  for  Canada 


THE  MORRAL  CORN  HUSKER 
Either  single  or  double 
THE  MORRAL  CORN  CUTTER 
Either  Single  or  Double  Cut 

THE  MORRAL  COMBINATION 


PATENTED 


CORN  CUTTER 
For  whole  grain  or  cream  style  corn 
THE  MORRAL  LABELING  MACHINE 
and  other  machinery 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


THE  1934  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  list  of  canners  of  the  United  States,  compiled  by  the  National  Canners  Association,  from  Statistical 
Reports  and  such  other  reliable  data.  2Sth  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 

National  Canners  Association,  1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washington,  D.  C. 

PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


July  .W. 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 

Crop  and  Drought  Damage  the  Market  Feature — Quiet  Season 
of  Buying — Prices  Must  Advance — Everything 
in  Favor  of  the  Sellers. 

UNUSUAL — What  is  the  use  of  the  market  price 
quotations,  or  the  condition  of  the  market;  of 
crop  reports  or  pack  prospects,  of  Government 
preliminary  acreage  reports,  in  the  face  of  what  the 
country  has  witnessed  this  past  week?  The  great 
plains  states  burning  up  under  unprecedented  heat 
waves ;  cattle  suffering  and  dying  for  the  want  of  water 
and  feed ;  80,000  cattle  in  the  pens  at  Chicago,  with  the 
temperature  at  106,  and  the  handlers  go  on  strike,  thus 
not  even  rendering  these  poor  suffering  beasts  the  mer¬ 
ciful  blessing  of  death  by  slaughter.  Dry — every¬ 
where  and  infernally  hot.  In  Somerset  County,  Md., 
over  on  the  ’Shore,  the  fields  and  pastures  are  so  dried 
up  that  some  of  them  have  been  fired  by  the  intense 
suns,  and  farm  buildings  burned  down — swamps  on 
fire!  Rains?  Yes,  some  scattered  rains  about  like' 
throwing  a  bucket  of  water  on  a  burning  frame  build¬ 
ing.  Get  your  nose  away  from  market  prices,  and 
stop  speculating  on  what  may  happen  in  prices  later 
on,  and  try  to  imagine  what  must  happen  to  relieve  the 
present  drought  conditions  and  bring  crops  through 
anywhere  near  normal?  You  can’t  figure  it.  Over 
here  in  the  East  we  have  been  so  taken  up  with  the 
stories  of  the  great  drought  in  the  central  west  that  we 
have  not  noticed  that  our  own  soils  have  grown  pow¬ 
dery  dry ;  that  string  beans  are  shriveling  on  the  vines 
if  they  escape  the  beetles  and  bugs  or  the  anthragnose ; 
that  tomatoes  are  blistering  and  being  burned  red  be¬ 
fore  they  have  attained  full  growth ;  that  corn  is  shriv¬ 
eling  in  the  fields,  the  leaves  turning  into  curly-cues. 
Yes,  it  is  droughty  over  here  and  it  will  likely  continue 
so  for  sometime,  for  this  is  not  the  normal  season  for 
spring-like,  soaking  rains.  We  will  get  thunder-storms, 
sudden  blasts  of  torrential  rains,  doing  more  harm  than 
good  and  running  off  as  fast  as  they  fall.  Why  talk 
market  in  face  of  that  picture  ? 

You  have  in  this  issue  a  summary  of  crop  conditions 
by  the  Government  and  they  are  the  most  optimistic  of 
any  to  be  found.  May  they  come  through  100%,  for 
the  country  will  need  them  this  winter !  There  may  be 
no  starvation  this  winter  but  there  will  most  certainly 
be  dire  want,  and  very  high  prices  on  all  food  staples. 
We  are  in  to  pay  for  the  destruction  of  foods  while 
people,  in  other  sections,  starved;  Nature  never  fails 
to  collect  her  dues. 


THE  MARKET — This  is  never  a  season  for  active 
canned  foods  buying,  and  it  is  not  so  this  year.  Here 
we  are  entering  August,  when  tomato  and  corn  canning 
should  both  begin  in  real  earnest — and  they  will  begin 
this  time — but  there  is  not  the  promise  the  canners, 
and  the  growers,  planned  for  early  in  the  year.  The 
buyers  are  taking  some  goods,  but  operators  in  the 
market  say  it  is  slow,  and  dragging.  Fortunately  the 
canners  have  more  faith  in  their  goods  than  usual  and 
they  are  not  being  stampeded  because  buying  is  not 
brisk. 

Even  the  buyers  are  beginning  to  admit  that  spot 
goods  of  all  kinds — tomatoes  particularly — are  gone. 
It  is  a  job  to  find  anything  worth  while.  So  the  buyers 
are  turning  to  future  packs,  and  playing-up  everything 
in  sight  to  beat  prices  down.  If  any  canner  is  so  fool¬ 
ish  as  to  reduce  prices  in  face  of  what  everyone  now 
sees,  he  ought  to  be  driven  out  of  the  business.  No¬ 
body  wants  to  see  prices  run  riot ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  for  cutting  present  prices  on  anything  in 
cans. 

The  string  bean  canners  of  this  section  have  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market,  the  crop  being  shot  to  pieces 
and  prices  ranging  out  of  reach.  The  government 
crop  report  says  there  should  be  a  good  bean  pack, 
but  your  fields,  wherever  you  are,  will  tell  you  other¬ 
wise.  There  are  spots  where  crops  are  coming  through 
in  fine  shape;  just  lucky  canners,  because  their  condi¬ 
tion  is  entirely  unique,  the  general  condition  being 
otherwise. 

One  after  another  canner  find  it  necessary  to  with¬ 
draw  from  the  market  on  new  packed  goods,  as  the 
crop  is  proving  disappointing.  That  ought  to  be  the 
cue  to  any  thinking  canner  to  stand  firm,  if  he  does  not 
advance  his  asking  prices.  The  market  prices  on  all 
canned  foods  are  firm  and  every  canner  in  the  business 
should  also  be.  Take  the  prices  as  you  find  them 
quoted  on  our  market  page  as  minimum  prices,  for 
such  they  are. 

Read  the  crop  reports  in  this  issue  and  read  the 
market  reports  from  all  the  prominent  markets,  and 
“sell”  your  goods  for  what  they  are  actually  worth,  not 
what  you  hear  or  are  told  the  other  fellow  is  asking. 
If  the  canners  do  not  make  money  on  their  packs  this 
year  it  will  be  their  faults,  not  the  fault  of  Codes  or 
market  conditions.  The  game  is  all  in  your  own  hands 
right  now ;  make  or  break  it,  but  whatever  you  do  will 
be  your  own  act,  with  nobody  else  to  blame. 

The  distributors  are  down  to  bare  floors  on  canned 
foods  stocks,  the  packs  cannot  possibly  be  large — it 
is  too  late  to  expect  even  a  considerable  improvement — 
what  more  could  you  ask  ? 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Coirrespondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Dock  Congestion  Causes  Salmon  Price  Decline  —  Stringless 
Beans  on  the  Rise— Peas  Steady— Tomatoes  Ease  Slightly- 
Contemplated  Shrimp  Inspection  Move  Well  Taken — 

Del  Monte  Price  List  Out 

New  York  City,  July  27th,  1934. 

The  situation — Reductions  in  salmon  prices, 
reported  offerings  of  concessions  on  new  pack 
California  peaches,  and  a  firming  up  in  the  market 
for  new  pack  stringless  beans  constituted  the  prin¬ 
cipal  developments  of  the  week,  marketwise.  The  final 
ending  of  the  port  tie-up  on  the  Pacific  Coast  was  like¬ 
wise  an  item  of  general  interest,  as  was  the  slight  im¬ 
provement  in  spot  buying  in  various  lines. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Distributors  are  still  reluctant  to 
increase  their  commitments  on  new  packs  to  any  ap¬ 
preciable  extent,  and  are  still  dubious  over  consumers’ 
reactions  to  higher  price  levels  during  the  coming 
marketing  season. 

SALMON — Packers  have  reduced  their  prices  10c 
per  dozen,  and  it  is  rumored  that  a  further  reduction 
of  an  equal  amount  is  in  the  offing.  The  breaking  of 
the  strike  has  permitted  the  resumption  of  shipments 
by  water.  Revised  prices  follow:  Alaska  red  tails, 
$1.65;  cohoes,  $1.30;  medium  reds,  $1.25;  pinks,  $1.10; 
chums,  $1.00,  all  f.  o.  b.  Coast  for  immediate  shipment. 
The  reduction,  it  might  be  mentioned  in  passing,  came 
coincidently  with  the  ending  of  the  Coast  strike,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  salmon  sellers,  in  making 
all-rail  shipments  during  the  strike,  were  absorbing 
the  difference  between  rail  and  water  rates,  the  current 
price  revision  in  a  measure  is  merely  the  conversion 
of  a  hidden  price  cut  to  an  actual  market  reduction. 
Reactions  of  Coast  salmon  interest  to  the  price  change 
are  interesting.  McGovern  &  McGovern  say:  “The 
slight  recessions  in  price  are  not  indications  of  a 
weakening  market  but  rather  these  prices  are  estab¬ 
lished  to  try  to  induce  immediate  shipment  to  relieve 
the  congestion  on  the  docks  caused  by  the  protracted 
strangulation  of  shipping  facilities.”  G.  P.  Halferty  & 
Co.  sum  up  the  situation  as  follows:  “Reduction  in 
price  on  reds  was  made  by  a  few  Southeastern  Alaska 
packers  who  only  produce  a  handful  of  this  grade,  and 
the  offering  of  reds  at  $1.65,  we  believe,  was  intended 
as  bait  to  assist  in  obtaining  business  for  pinks  and 
chums  for  rail  shipment  through  Prince  Rupert.” 

Notwithstanding  these  optimistic  explanations  of 
the  price  cut,  buying  are  holding  off  the  market  in 
anticipation  of  further  concessions. 

NEW  PACK  PEACHES — Reports  of  price  conces¬ 
sions  running  up  to  71/4%  on  new  pack  California 
canned  peaches  have  stirred  wide  interest  in  the  local 
trade,  and  has  given  rise  to  rumors  of  further  conces¬ 
sions  pending.  In  view  of  this  situation,  buying  is 
naturally  virtually  at  a  standstill. 

STRINGLESS  BEANS — Active  buying  of  new  pack 
stringless  beans  has  apparently  cleared  the  market 


entirely  of  65  cent  standards,  and  the  market  is  now 
held  rather  firmly  at  a  range  of  67  V2  to  70  cents  per 
dozen,  f.  o.  b.  canneries.  There  has  been  an  active  de¬ 
mand  for  this  item  this  year,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  chains  will  feature  stringless  beans  as  an  alterna¬ 
tive  to  their  usual  standard  pea  “leaders,”  the  high 
prices  for  the  latter  vegetable  having  effectively  re¬ 
moved  it  from  the  “three  for  a  quarter”  class  for  the 
current  season.  Reports  from  packing  centers  indi¬ 
cate  that  the  total  pack  this  year  will  not  come  up  to 
previous  expectations,  and  some  canners  are  showing 
a  tendency  to  withdraw,  anticipating  a  further  boost 
in  prices.  Standard  10s  are  firmer  at  a  range  of  $3.25 
to  $3.50. 

PEAS — With  short  deliveries  of  fancy  peas  the  order 
of  the  day  from  most  packing  districts,  buyers  state 
that  “the  less  said  about  peas  the  better.”  Never¬ 
theless,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  quiet  accumulation  of 
new*  pack  going  on,  and  the  market  continues  strongly 
held,  with  previous  quotations  holding  steady. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packs  appear  slightly  easier, 
and  buyers  are  picking  up  a  car  here  and  there  when 
attractive  concessions  are  offered.  The  general  going 
market  appears  to  be  47Vo  cents  for  Is,  80  cents  for 
2s,  $1.20  for  3s,  and  $3.75  for  10s,  all  f.  0.  b.  canneries. 
Futures  are  quoted  at  421/4  to  45  cents  for  Is,  67% 
to  70  cents  for  2s,  95  cents  to  $1.00  for  2%s,  $1.00  to 
$1.05  for  3s,  and  $3.25  to  $3.35  for  10s.  California 
tomato  growers  have  succeeded  in  lining  up  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  state’s  canning  crop  to  present  a  uni¬ 
form  front  in  an  endeavor  to  boost  the  price  of  their 
product  above  the  present  rate  of  $11.25  per  ton.  The 
same  growers  were  behind  last  year’s  campaign  to 
boost  the  price  from  $9  to  $11.25  per  ton,  the  latter 
contract  price  carrying  over  into  the  present  season. 
Canners  are  resisting  the  effort  to  reopen  the  con¬ 
tract,  and  fear  that  any  higher  raw  material  costs 
will  place  them  at  too  great  a  disadvantage  in  com¬ 
peting  with  eastern  packs. 

CORN  DULL — There  has  been  little  interest  in  corn, 
either  spots  or  futures,  and  the  market  continues  slug¬ 
gish.  Southern  packers  are  offering  corn  for  prompt 
shipment  at  80  to  821/4  cents  per  dozen  for  standards, 
f.  o.  b.  canneries,  with  extra  standards  5  cents  higher. 
Prices  on  Maine,  New  York  State,  and  Western  packs 
remain  unchanged,  with  business  light. 

LIMA  BEANS — Buyers  are  covering  forward  re¬ 
quirements  of  new  pack  lima  beans  in  limited  fashion, 
at  current  going  prices  for  southern  pack,  which  fol¬ 
low:  Fancy  tin  green.  Is,  95  cents;  2s,  $1.35;  10s, 
$6.75;  fancy  small  green,  2s,  $1.20;  10s,  $6.00;  medium 
green.  Is,  75  cents;  2s,  $1.05,  and  10s,  $5.25,  all  f.  0.  b. 
canneries. 

INCREASING  STOCKS— While  the  general  strike 
at  San  Francisco  was  of  short  duration  and  even  at  its 
height  failed  to  completely  paralyze  the  movement  of 
canned  foods  and  dried  fruits  at  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
via  water,  eastern  distributors  were  given  a  good  scare 
by  the  occurrence,  in  view  of  the  generally  light  inven¬ 
tories  carried  here,  particularly  on  canned  foods.  Since 
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the  completion  of  the  strike  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  quiet  accumulation  of  stocks  going  on,  with  distribu¬ 
tors  determined  that  any  further  emergency  will  not 
catch  them  with  unduly  short  supplies. 

SHRIMP  INSPECTION — Considerable  interest  has 
been  aroused  in  the  trade  by  reports  that  the  majority 
of  Gulf  shrimp  packers  will  probably  avail  themselves 
of  Federal  inspection  of  their  packs  this  year.  While 
the  inspection  will  entail  some  additional  expenditures 
on  the  part  of  the  canners  for  required  processing  ap¬ 
paratus,  the  trade  believes  that  the  decision  to  accept 
Federal  supervision  is  a  wise  move  on  the  part  of  the 
canners,  particularly  in  view  of  the  disastrous  develop¬ 
ments  which  featured  the  marketing  of  parts  of  last 
year’s  pack.  The  shrimp  market  is  steady  on  new 
pack,  with  prices  unchanged  at  previously  reported 
levels. 

ASPARAGUS — Reports  from  California  indicating 
heavy  sales  of  new  pack  asparagus  are  received  with 
some  skepticism  in  the  trade  here.  Local  buyers,  it 
is  understood,  have  bought  but  sparingly  of  1934  pack, 
and  are  inclined  to  discount  reports  of  heavy  purchases 
by  distributors  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  in  view 
of  the  higher  prices  ruling  on  this  year’s  pack. 

1934  FRUIT  PRICES— North  &  Dalzell,  Inc.,  brok¬ 
ers  for  California  Packing  Corporation,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  to  the  trade  the  complete  list  of  1934  prices 
on  Del  Monte  canned  fruits.  Instead  of  being  desig¬ 
nated  “formal  opening  prices,”  as  in  previous  years, 
however,  the  schedule  is  title  “Spot  Price,  July- 
August  shipment.”  The  announcement  follows: 

All  orders  subject  to  the  California  Packing  Cor¬ 
poration’s  confirmation,  assortments  subject  to  ap¬ 
proval,  terms  and  conditions  as  per  their  regular 
Canned  Food  Contract  No.  380;  prices  per  dozen. 
F.  O.  B.  Dock,  San  Francisco,  or  Alameda,  California, 
seller’s  option. 

These  prices  are  guaranteed  for  sixty  (60)  days 
from  date  of  shipment  against  own  decline  on  floor 
stocks  or  goods  in  transit  or  unshipped. 

In  addition  to  prices  stated  here,  buyer  agrees  to 
pay,  or  to  reimburse  seller  for,  any  sales  tax  or  taxes 
which  may  be  imposed  by  the  Federal  and  or  State 
Governments,  or  the  price  herein  stated  shall  be  in¬ 
creased  to  the  extent  of  such  tax. 


VARIKTIES 

Buffet 

No.  1  Tall 

No.  2  Tall 

No.  2'/4 

No.  10 

Apricots  . 

. $  .77':; 

$1.60 

$2.20 

2.60 

2.60 

$7.25 

Apricots.  Sliced  . 

. (i2  '/• 

$1.05 

1.40 

1  35 

5.75 

7.50 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne 

. so'“ 

1.70 

2.30 

Fruits  for  Salad . 

. ao 

1.55 

1.05 

2.60 

8.75 

Fruit  Cocktail  . 

. 82  V. 

1.35 

1.75 

2.35 

7.75 

Fi,;s,  Whole  Ripe . 

Crapes,  Muscat  . 

. G7'4 

. . 72’/. 

1.10 

1.25 

1.30 

1.55 

1.70 

5.50 

6.75 

5.35 

Yellow  Clint;  Halves.. 

. (i2'^ 

1.05 

1.25 

1.60 

Yellow  Cling;  Sliced.... 

. 62>... 

1 .05 

1.25 

1.60 

5.35 

Melba  Halves  . 

1.60 

5.35 

l!un(|uet  Halves  . 

1.60 

5.35 

I'ears,  Bartlett  . 

7*>  I/. 

1.25 

1.45 

1.05 

6.50 

Fears,  Bartlett  Melba 

Halves . 

1.05 

6.50 

I’runes,  Kresh*  . 

.80 

.05 

1.20 

4.00 

Flums,  De  Luxe* . 

. 5714 

.80 

.05 

1.20 

4.00 

Plums,  Ekk  . 

1.05 

1.25 

1.65 

5.35 

Flums,  Green  Gat;e.... 

1.05 

1.25 

1.65 

5.35 

Raspberries,  Red*  . 

. 82’/. 

1.10 

1.70 

1.75 

8,00 

8.00 

Frunes,  Prepared  in 

Syrup . 65 

1.10 

1.25 

1.60 

5.50 

Items  marked  (*)  are  F.  O.  B.  dock, 
are  either  sold  out,  or  not  packed. 

Portland, 

OreKon. 

Items  not 

priced 

CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

What  Will  This  Weather  Yield? — Heat  Hits  Northern  Wis¬ 
consin  Pea  Fields — Thermometers  Burst  in  Corn  Belt — Prices 
Generally  Steady. 

Chicago,  July  27,  1934. 

HE  WEATHER — This  has  been  a  prominent  sub¬ 
ject  of  conversation  all  summer  long  and  why 
wouldn’t  it  be?  The  entire  Middle  West  has  been 
actually  blistering  under  a  terrific  heat  for  upwards 
of  over  a  week.  There  isn’t  much  use  of  outlining  the 
situation  in  this  our  weekly  report  because  the  news¬ 
papers  all  over  the  country  have  no  doubt  been  full  of 
high  temperatures,  effects  therefrom,  etc. 

It  has  been  an  unusual  summer,  from  early  May 
down  to  now,  the  last  half  of  July.  Will  it  continue 
to  be  unusual  ?  There  are  those  who  believe  in  the  law 
of  average  and  who  stoutly  maintain  that  as  summer 
came  early  this  year,  so  it  will  go  quickly  and  fall  will 
come  early.  There  are  others  who  look  for  an  early 
killing  frost  before  middle  September. 

GENERAL  SITUATION— Amid  the  welter  of  con¬ 
flicting  reports,  the  buyer  finds  himself  in  a  position 
of  confusion  all  confounded.  On  the  one  hand,  he  is 
confronted  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture’s  re¬ 
lease  of  July  1st  (canning  crop  prospects)  which 
showed  a  30  per  cent  increase  in  green  bean  acreage 
this  year  as  compared  with  last ;  a  50  per  cent  increase 
in  sweet  corn  and  40  per  cent  in  tomatoes.  That  is 
enough  to  make  anyone  stop,  look  and  listen  before 
entering  into  definite  commitments.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  torrid  weather;  the  scorching  sun;  the  un¬ 
precedented  heat  and  the  lack  of  moisture  have  made 
the  great  majority  of  canners  throughout  the  Mississ¬ 
ippi  Valley  fearful  indeed  over  the  crop  outlook  of  all 
late  vegetables  such  as  corn,  tomatoes,  green  and  wax 
beans,  beets,  etc. 

PEAS — Those  buyers  who  have  been  kidding  them¬ 
selves  in  the  thought  that  Northern  Wisconsin  was 
going  to  come  through  with  a  big  pack  of  sweet  peas, 
will  be  sorely  disappointed.  The  last  week  of  torrid 
weather  has  struck  those  Northern  Wisconsin  fields 
with  such  a  force  that  those  canners  are  going  to  fare 
almost  as  badly  as  their  brothers  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  state.  As  a  result  of  this  unexpected  condition, 
the  general  market  on  peas  has  strengthened  mate¬ 
rially  during  the  past  week  and  No.  2  tin  standard  No. 
5  sweets  at  $1.10,  F.  0.  B.  cannery,  etc.,  are  today  by 
no  means  plentiful.  When  it  comes  to  other  sizes,  like 
No.  2  tin  standard  No.  4  Alaskas,  $1.10  cannery  can 
be  easily  obtained.  Fancy  and  extra  standard  Alaskas 
are  practically  a  thing  of  the  past  and  even  fancy  and 
extra  standard  sweets  are  not  plentiful. 

TOMATOES — With  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland 
beginning  operations  this  week  (according  to  reports 
that  reached  this  market)  spots  and  futures  have  sure 
blended  together.  Some  sizeable  business  on  No.  2  tin 
standards  for  immediate  shipment  was  recorded  at  85c 
delivered  Chicago  during  the  past  week.  That’s  about 
the  only  trading  that  your  correspondent  has  heard  of. 
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Some  Indiana  canners,  calling  on  the  Chicago  trade, 
have  reported  very  beautiful  crop  prospects  but  an 
authority  from  the  Hoosier  State,  whose  judgment  at 
all  times  has  proven  excellent  writes  that  those  who 
think  Indiana  is  going  to  have  a  bumper  crop,  had  best 
investigate  the  fields.  He  says — it’s  true  that  a  won¬ 
derful  vine  growth  prevails  but  that  if  you  investigate 
the  vines  you  would  find  but  few  tomatoes  on  ’em  and 
very  few  blooms.  After  all  is  said  and  done — it’s  a 
weather  game  from  now  on'. 

CORN — "Various  canners  in  the  surrounding  states 
have  reported  high  temperatures  such  as  108;  114  in 
another  district  and  in  one  section  of  Illinois,  comes 
the  report  that  the  thermometer  reached  120  and — 
bursted.  Despite  these  unusual  weather  conditions, 
corn  looks  good  where  planted  on  black  loam  soil  but 
where  a  sandy  soil  prevails,  not  50  per  cent  of  a  crop 
will  be  harvested.  The  intense  heat  has  blasted  pol- 
lenization  and  this  together  with  the  unevenness  of  the 
crop — makes  canners  quite  bullish  in  their  ideas  even 
in  the  face  of  the  increased  acreage  over  1933.  One 
prominent  canner  of  this  state  said  that  if  the  acreage 
was  increased  50  per  cent,  the  yield  this  year  would  be 
so  much  less  than  last  year  that,  the  increase  in  the 
final  number  of  cases  would  be  a  Godsend.  The  mar¬ 
ket  continues  strong  and  No.  2  tin  standards  held 
firmly  at  75  cents  F.  0.  B.  cannery.  Only  a  few  are 
willing  to  take  less. 

PACIFIC  COAST  FRUITS — Business  has  opened 
up  in  good  shape.  California  peaches  at  opening  levels 
have  been  contracted  freely.  Oregon  and  Washington 
pears  at  the  opening  have  sold  much  heavier  than  was 
figured  on.  The  entire  Pacific  Coast  fruit  line  is  one 
of  strength  and  confidence  is  gaining  every  day. 

BLUEBERRIES  —  Reports  reached  this  market 
that  the  hot  and  dry  weather  prevailing  in  Maine  has 
reduced  the  crop  materially.  Canners  do  not  expect 
to  start  packing  much  before  latter  part  of  August. 
In  the  meanwhile,  some  pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  to  clean  up  No.  10  tin  spots  of  last  year’s  pack¬ 
ing  and  sales  as  low  as  $5.50,  f.  o.  b.  Maine  were  heard 
of. 

BEETS — There  are  some  in  Wisconsin  who  stoutly 
maintain  the  pack  will  not  exceed  50  per  cent  of  nor¬ 
mal,  all  on  account  of  the  frost  that  fell  in  early 
June  and  the  dry  hot  spell  that  has  prevailed  since. 
A  great  deal  of  replanting  had  to  be  done  by  the 
farmers  too  and  that  has  reduced  the  crop  outlook. 
A  number  of  Wisconsin  canners  had  completely  with¬ 
drawn  from  the  market  but  there  are  others  who  will 
still  accept  of  limited  business  on  the  basis  of — No.  2 
tin  fancy  cuts  at  70c,  No.  tin  fancy  cuts  at  80c, 
No.  10  tin  fancy  cuts  at  $3. 
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GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Shrimp  Canners  to  Resume  Operations  August  15th — Strict 
Conservation  Needed  to  Protect  Shrimp — Drought  Cutting 
Okra  Pack  Short — Inspection  Bill  Progressing 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  27th,  1934. 

HRIMP — The  Alabama  conservation  department, 
through  its  inspector,  Emory  Askridge,  stationed 
at  Bayou  La  Batre,  Alabama,  has  announced  that 
the  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  expires  on 
August  1st,  and  that  canning  shrimp  may  be  resumed 
after  this  date. 

At  the  same  time  Mr.  Akridge  announced  that  the 
license  on  shrimp  boats  and  nets  will  be  due  and  all 
boats  and  fishermen  that  will  be  engaged  in  shrimp 
fishing  are  requested  to  take  out  their  license  before 
August  1st. 

This  announcement  by  the  Alabama  conservation  de¬ 
partment  does  not  altogether  mean  that  shrimp  can¬ 
ning  will  be  started  in  Alabama  on  August  1st,  be¬ 
cause  the  sea  food  canning  code  of  this  section  pro¬ 
vides  that  no  shrimp  will  be  canned  until  August  15th, 
and  while  the  Alabama  canneries  would  be  within  the 
conservation  law  of  Alabama  to  can  shrimp  on 
August  1st,  yet  they  would  violate  the  code  agreement 
if  they  did,  therefore  it  is  most  likely  that  no  shrimp 
will  be  canned  in  Alabama  until  August  15th. 

The  closed  season  for  the  canning  of  shrimp  in  Mis¬ 
sissippi  and  Louisiana  does  not  expire  until  August 
15th,  or  it  runs  two  weeks  longer  than  it  does  in 
Alabama. 

Some  years  in  the  past,  Alabama  has  packed  the 
bulk  of  her  shrimp  from  August  1st  to  September  1st, 
inasmuch  as  the  shrimp  seemed  to  have  migrated 
from  the  Alabama  coast  after  August,  and  if  this  hap¬ 
pens  this  year,  Alabama  canners  will  get  a  bad  break. 
Nevertheless,  shrimp  are  usually  small  in  the  month 
of  August  and  the  longer  they  are  not  fished  and 
allowed  to  grow,  the  better  it  is  for  the  industry  as 
a  whole,  hence  a  better  regulation  of  the  shrimp  closed 
season  should  be  studied  and  put  into  effect.  The 
poultryman  protects  and  conserves  his  laying  hens 
and  his  biddies  in  order  to  be  able  to  stay  in  business, 
and  the  sea  food  folks  will  have  to  learn  to  do  the 
same  thing.  All  sea  foods  must  be  protected  during 
the  spawning  season  and  during  their  baby  and  child¬ 
hood  days,  or  the  industry  will  suffer,  therefore  the 
quicker  fishermen,  dealers,  canners  and  conservation 
authorities  get  together  and  work  out  a  close  season 
that  will  actually  protect  sea  foods,  the  sooner  the 
industry  will  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

Of  course  these  conservation  measures  sometimes 
work  a  little  hardship  on  the  fishermen  and  the  trade 
for  the  time  being,  yet  the  benefits  that  are  after¬ 
wards  derived  are  much  greater  than  the  little  sacrifice 
entailed,  so  it  behooves  every  one  in  this  industry  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  cause. 

Don’t  be  discouraged  in  your  undertaking  if  you 
find  some  objectioners,  because  these  pop  up  in  any¬ 
thing  big  that  you  undertake,  but  if  the  proposition 
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that  you  are  working  on  becomes  a  law,  these  objec- 
tioners  will  be  forced  into  line  sooner  or  later. 

OKRA — It  has  been  dry  in  this  section  and  this  will 
probably  cause  the  okra  pack  to  wind  up  quicker  than 
anticipated,  because  the  heat  of  the  sun  drys  up  the 
plant  and  the  okra,  if  the  dry  spell  lasts  too  long, 
therefore  canners  will  have  to  work  fast  while  the 
okra  is  still  in  good  prime  condition. 

It  looks  like  that  the  canners  are  going  to  have  or¬ 
ders  booked  for  about  as  many  cases  of  okra  as  they 
will  be  able  to  pack,  and  there  will  be  only  a  small 
carry-over  stock,  if  any. 

Canned  okra  retailing  at  12c  and  15c  per  can  fur¬ 
nished  the  housewife  with  a  mighty  reasonable  whole¬ 
some  and  delicious  food  for  her  table  and  when  added 
to  gumboes,  soups  and  stews,  it  will  make  them  a  hun¬ 
dred  per  cent  better. 

The  price  of  cut  okra  is  $1  per  dozen  for  No.  2;  $1.40 
per  dozen  for  No.  2V^,  and  $4.25  per  dozen  for  No.  10; 
whole  okra  is  $1.20  per  dozen  for  No.  2 ;  and  $5.25  per 
dozen  for  No.  10;  okra  and  tomato  is  $1.20  per  dozen 
for  No.  2,  and  $5.25  per  dozen  for  No.  10,  f.  o.  b. 
factory. 

LINING  UP  THE  INSPECTION  BILL— Through 
the  efforts  of  Senator  Pat  Harrison  of  Mississippi,  a 
conference  was  arranged  and  Mr.  C.  W.  Crawford, 
government  representative,  was  in  Biloxi  last  Thurs¬ 
day  to  discuss  with  the  Gulf  Coast  canners  and  ship¬ 
pers  the  sea  food  inspection  bill  recently  enacted  by 
Congress. 

An  arrangement  for  maintaining  the  inspection  and 
the  cost  was  discussed  and  it  is  expected  that  it  will 
be  worked  out  in  the  near  future. 

The  inspection  bill  should  prove  of  great  benefit  both 
to  the  canners  and  buyers  as  well,  because  only  first 
class  canneries  conducted  under  strict  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions  can  hope  to  get  the  inspection,  and  unscrupulous 
buyers  will  not  find  it  so  easy  to  reject  shipments  and 
make  unwarranted  claims. 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Cemning  Trade” 

Strike  News  From  the  Front — Governor  Assists  Cannery  De¬ 
liveries — Good  Quality  Pear  Pack — Good  Volume  of  Peach 
Business  Booked — Asparagus  Moving  Well 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  July  26,  1934. 

HE  STRIKE — A  more  hectic  week  than  the  last 
one  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  even  during  war 
time.  Your  correspondent,  called  out  of  San 
Francisco  for  a  few  days,  missed  some  of  the  most 
exciting  parts  of  the  drama,  but  witnessed  the  guard¬ 
ing  of  industrial  buildings  and  the  convoying  of  food 
trucks  by  members  of  the  State  Highway  Patrol  and 
guards  armed  with  sawed  off  shotguns.  The  threat 
of  a  general  strike,  which  had  been  hanging  fire  since 
the  commencement  of  the  labor  war  on  May  9,  finally 
became  a  reality  in  the  San  Francisco  Bay  area  and 
during  its  short  duration  fully  ninety  thousand  parti¬ 
cipated,  with  as  many  more  unorganized  workers 


thrown  out  of  employment  by  the  shutting  down  of 
business.  Within  a  short  time  after  the  announce¬ 
ment  of  a  general  strike,  stocks  of  grocery  stores  were 
practically  cleaned  out  and  immediate  replacement 
was  made  impossible  by  the  strike  of  teamsters.  Food 
distributing  agencies  were  hastily  set  up  and  the  move¬ 
ment  of  necessities,  such  as  milk,  made  the  special 
concern  of  State  authorities.  Gov.  Frank  F.  Merriam 
took  steps  to  not  only  insure  the  movement  of  food¬ 
bearing  trucks  to  the  strike-torn  San  Francisco  Bay 
area,  but  also  to  protect  deliveries  of  fruit  from  orch¬ 
ards  to  canneries,  the  peach  and  pear  packing  season 
approaching  its  height,  and  any  breakdown  in  trans¬ 
portation  would  have  meant  huge  losses  to  growers 
and  canners  alike. 

While  the  strike  affects  all  Pacific  Coast  ports. 
Greater  San  Francisco  has  bourne  the  brunt  of  it,  and 
here  the  losses  to  industry  have  been  the  greatest. 
To  date,  four  have  been  killed  here  in  connection  with 
the  strike,  and  five  have  been  killed  elsewhere.  Ten 
unions  are  involved  in  the  marine  strike,  which  com¬ 
menced  the  trouble,  and  more  than  two  hundred  and 
fifty  unions  participated  in  the  general  strike.  The 
local  loss  to  business  and  in  wages  is  estimated  at 
$150,000,000. 

During  the  week,  Guernsey  Frazer,  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Associated  Farmers  of  California,  sent  a 
telegram  to  Edward  D.  Vandeleur,  chairman  of  the 
general  strike  committee  in  San  Francisco,  calling  on 
the  committee  to  make  known  its  position  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  agriculture.  He  directed  attention  to  the  fact 
that  innocent  parties  in  the  controversy,  including  the 
fruit  growers  of  northern  California,  felt  themselves 
being  drawn  into  the  situation,  through  acts  of  vio¬ 
lence,  and  suggested  that  the  time  was  opportune  for 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to  take  a  stand 
against  violence  in  agricultural  districts,  to  assist  in 
the  harvesting  and  preserving  of  California’s  food 
crops,  and  to  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that  perish¬ 
able  crops  must  be  harvested  and  preserved  immedi¬ 
ately. 

PEARS — Considerable  interest  is  being  shown  by 
the  trade  in  new  pack  pears  at  the  prices  named  some 
time  ago.  The  pear  canning  agreement,  as  previously 
reported,  failed  to  materialize  and  the  only  factors 
that  will  serve  to  keep  the  output  within  bounds  will 
be  marketing  limitations  and  a  grading  agreement. 
Only  first  grade  pears  will  be  used  for  canning,  so 
that  the  quality  promises  to  be  higher  than  ever. 
Canners  are  paying  much  higher  prices  for  stocks 
than  last  year  and  prices  on  the  finished  product  are 
naturally  also  higher.  As  high  as  $42.50  are  being 
paid  for  fancy  pears  from  the  Sacramento  River  dis¬ 
trict,  with  fruit  from  other  sections  bringing  $35  and 
$30  a  ton.  This  is  almost  double  the  price  of  a  year 
ago. 

PEACHES — The  marketing  agreement  on  last 
year’s  pack  of  cling  peaches  will  expire  the  last  of 
July  and  there  has  been  considerable  business  booked 
of  late  since  prices  on  the  new  pack  must  necessarily 
be  higher.  Growers  are  being  paid  about  $7.50  a  ton 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the  cost  of  labor  and  sup¬ 
plies  is  also  higher.  A  pack  of  about  3,560,000  cases, 
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based  on  the  No.  21/0  size,  is  in  sight,  or  more  than  a 
million  and  a  half  cases  less  than  last  year.  While 
there  is  quite  a  sizeable  carry-over  of  peaches,  this  is 
confined  to  a  comparatively  few  sizes  and  grades,  so 
that  a  heavy  early  business  is  promised. 

ASPARAGUS — Despite  the  talk  in  certain  quarters, 
the  movement  of  California  asparagus  is  quite  satis¬ 
factory  and  distributors  are  not  meeting  with  difficulty 
in  passing  on  the  increased  price  to  the  consumer. 
Few  canners  are  still  in  a  position  to  fill  orders  for  the 
full  list  and  are  well  pleased  with  the  business  that 
has  been  booked  since  the  opening  of  the  canning 
season. 

TOMATOES — The  California  tomato  corp  seems  to 
be  in  fair  condition,  despite  the  dry  year  ,but  produc¬ 
tion  per  acre  will  doubtless  be  below  the  average,  as 
the  season  is  almost  always  a  short  one  when  there  is 
a  lack  of  moisture.  Canners  have  contracted  for  a 
much  larger  acreage  than  in  1933,  but  the  pack  will 
probably  not  show  as  much  of  a  gain  as  might  be 
expected. 

NEW  CANNED  PRODUCT— The  Campbell  Can¬ 
ning  Company,  operating  at  Campbell,  Calif.,  has  made 
a  pack  of  several  thousand  cases  of  nectarines  this 
season.  This  fruit,  while  quite  popular  in  the  fresh 
form,  is  seldom  canned  on  a  commercial  scale. 

STRIKE  AVERTED — Stackers  at  the  plant  of  the 
Continental  Can  Company,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  went  on 
strike  last  week,  demanding  an  increase  in  wages  from 
32V2  cents  per  hour  to  40  cents.  Three  hours  later 
they  were  back  at  work,  the  wage  increase  having 
been  granted  as  soon  as  Eastern  officials  were  informed 
that  40  cents  was  in  line  with  other  cannery  work. 

SECRETARY — C.  E.  Brooks  has  been  made  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Wholesale  Grocery  Distributors 
Association  of  Northern  California,  with  offices  in  the 
Standard  Oil  Building,  San  Francisco. 

HOME — E.  W.  Stadtmuller,  vice-president  of  Well¬ 
man,  Peck  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  has  returned 
from  a  five  months’  trip  to  Europe.  He  does  most  of 
the  buying  for  the  firm. 

NEW  BUYER — H.  L.  Summerfield,  recently  buyer 
for  the  United  Grocers,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  at 
one  time  associated  with  Hale  Bros.,  is  now  buying 
for  the  wholesale  grocery  house  of  Kockos  Bros. 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners*  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


Crop  Reports 

(  Coiitiuucd  irom  Pa^c  8) 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  July  21st,  1934 — Refugee  Beans: 
The  crop  is  in  excellent  condition  although  we  need 
rain  very  soon. 

BEETS 

EAST  PEMBROKE,  N.  Y.,  July  23rd,  1934— About 
50  per  cent  of  a  crop. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  July  23rd,  1934 — We  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  one  half  of  the  beets  planted  will  come, 
and  have  many  growers  who  have  planted  them  from 
two  to  four  times,  and  the  last  planting  in  a  great 
many  instances  has  not  come.  It  is  early,  of  course, 
to  make  authentic  estimates.  Carrots  also  are  react¬ 
ing  the  same  way,  and  are  expected  to  come  about  50 
per  cent. 

NEWARK,  N.  Y.,  July  21st,  1934 — Poor  stand,  not 
over  50  per  cent  of  normal. 

FRUIT 

HAINES  CITY,  FLA.,  July  23rd,  1934— Grape 
Fruit:  Crop  estimated  considerably  larger  in  Florida. 
Texas  crop  prospects  are  for  largest  crop  in  their  his¬ 
tory.  But  these  crops  may  be  affected  by  storms  or 
freezes  prior  to  harvesting  next  winter,  however. 
Present  stocks  of  canned  grape  fruit  and  juice  sold  out. 

ORLANDO,  FLA.,  July  24th,  1934 — Oranges  and 
Grape  Fruit:  We  own  and  operate  over  five  thousand 
acres  of  groves  in  Florida,  which  are  scattered  all  over 
the  state,  and  this  should  give  a  pretty  good  cross- 
section  of  the  condition  of  the  groves  in  general. 
We  believe  the  crop  is  about  80  per  cent  normal,  that  is 
to  say  80  per  cent  of  what  could  be  if  conditions  were 
perfect.  We  have  had  very  good  rainfall  this  season, 
and  the  fruit  is  sizing  up  well  so  that  shipments  should 
begin  a  few  weeks  earlier  than  last  year.  The  quality 
of  the  fruit  is  high  on  the  groves  that  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  and  sprayed.  Taking  it  all  in  all  we  should 
say  the  quality  should  be  considerably  ahead  of  last 
season.  Of  course  we  still  have  the  September  storm 
hazard  and  the  January  freeze  hazard,  both  of  which 
could  very  materially  affect  not  only  the  quantity  but 
the  quality.  With  the  government  control  of  ship¬ 
ments,  this  coming  season’s  prospects  look  much 
brighter  from  the  growers’  point  of  view. 

EAST  PEMBROKE,  N.  Y.,  July  23rd,  1934 — Pears: 
Pack  finished,  25  per  cent  of  crop. 

FAIRPORT,  N.  Y.,  July  23rd,  1934 — Sour  Cherries: 
We  are  now  canning  sour  cherries  and  believe  the  crop 
that  was  reported  as  “big”  will  not  materialize  but  re¬ 
sult  in  a  considerably  less-than-normal  yield.  Hail 
and  various  conditions  have  taken  a  considerable  toll 
and  we  believe  will  materially  affect  the  net  grand 
total. 

TYLER,  TEXAS,  July  24,  1934— Blackberries:  We 
canned  only  cultivated  blackberries  the  past  season, 
and  had  about  50  per  cent  normal  pack.  The  market 
is  strong,  quoting  95c  dozen  for  No.  24  2s,  $3.75 
dozen  for  6  10s,  f.  o.  b.  Tyler,  Texas.  The  total  pack 
in  this  section  is  very  light  and  we  are  expecting 
higher  prices  later.  There  is  unusually  heavy  demand 
for  this  time  of  the  year.  The  crop  is  entirely  over 
for  this  season. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  figures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  tThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  'Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  tin  column  headed  "N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 

Balto.  N.Y. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 


White  Colossal,  No.  2^ .  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . 

Large,  No.  2% .  t2.46 

Peeled.  No.  2% . . 

Medium,  No.  2Vi . .  . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2,  round  cans  .  t2.00 

Medium,  No.  2 .  »~.— 

Large,  No.  2 . ~...... 


Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq.... 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


SAUER  KRAUT* 

Balto. 

N.Y. 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2’4  . 

No.  3  . . . 

No.  10  . 

. 82(4 . 

.  1.00  *1.15 

.  3.26  *3.75 

SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . . 

No.  2(4  . 

No.  a  . 

. 70 

. 96 

.90 

No.  10  . 

California,  f.  0.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2(4 . 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

.  2.90 

*2.90 

*1.16 

*3.40 

BAKED  BEANSt 


16  . . 46  ........ 

No.  2%  . 80  - 

No.  10  . 2.70  - 

BEANSt 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .72  t.67% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.50  t3.26 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney,  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  8.60  t3.60 

LIMA  BEANSt  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green . . .  1.30  tl-30 

No.  10  .  6.76  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.10  tl.15 

No.  10  .  5.26  - 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 86  . 

No.  10  . 4.50  . . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 75  t-80 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . 

BEETSt 

Baby.  No.  2 .  1.30  . 

Whole,  No.  2 . 90  - 

Whole,  No.  2% _ _  _  _ 

Whole,  No.  10 . 

Cut,  No.  2 . 80  . 

Cut,  No.  2% . 

Cut.  No.  10 .  3.26  . 


SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 80  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes).... . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .66  . 

No.  2Vj  . 85  t.80 

No.  3  . 90  t.86 

No.  10  .  2.76  t2.60 

TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 95  _ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 95  ........ 


No.  8  . 

F.  O.  B.  County. 

No.  10  . 

F,  O.  B.  County... 


Standard.  No.  1 . . 45  t-50 

F.  O.  B.  County . 45  . 

No.  2  . 77i^t.82i^ 

F.  O.  B.  County . 75  . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  tl.25 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.76  *3.76 

TOMATO  PUREE*  (F,  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 47^/4 . 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock .  3.25  . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 421/4 . 

No.  10  Trimmings .  3.50  . 


CARROTS* 


Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  ........ 

Sliced,  No.  10 .  3.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 70  ........ 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.60  - 

CORN* 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  t'96 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

Crushed,  Fancy,  No.  2...................... . 90 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 82^4  t.82% 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 80  t.77i/4 

Standard,  No.  10 .  ~...... 

HOMINY* 

Standard  Split,  No.  2,  Tall . 60  ........ 

No.  2%  - 76 - 

No.  10  .  2.90  - 


TOMATO  JUICE* 

No.  1  . . . 

Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 .  ....... 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  10 _  _ 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.75  3.50 

Pa.,  No.  3 . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  3.90  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice.  No.  2(4 .  2.00  *1.65 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2„ . . 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  5.25  . 

No.  2,  Preserved .  ........  ........ 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 


MIXED  VEGETABLES* 


Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ... 

No.  10  .  8.76 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  ... 

No.  10  . — . .  ... 


OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  ‘to  . . - 

PEAS*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . .  ........  ........ 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2b>. . .  .......  ._... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  3s..... . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets.  4s_......«......_....  ...._..  _.... 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  68 . . . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweets,  6s... — „....>  ........ 

No.  1  Early  June,  4s . 75  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  Is .  1.50  . 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.25  ........ 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.10  *1.15 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.06  *1.05 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s....» . . . . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  4s . . .  6.25  . 

PUMPKIN* 

Standard,  No.  2(4 .  ........  „».... 

No.  3  . . . . . 

No.  10  _ _ _ _ _ 


BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . . . 

No.  10  .  7.60  *6.60 

CHERRIES* 

Standard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . — . . 

Extra  Preserved.  No.  2 . . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted.  No.  10 .  6.26  . 

California  Standard,  2(4 . 

Choice.  No.  2(4 .  .  *2.16 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 .  *2.30 

GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . . . . . .  _„.... 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 


8  oz . .  .67(4  *-66 

No.  2  .  *1.10 

No.  6  .  *3.60 

No.  1  Juice .  *.65 

No.  2  Juice .  *1.00 

No.  6  Juice .  *3.26 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup....  1.00  . . 

No.  10  . .  4.60  _ 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2(4..  1.60  ........ 

Fancy  . . . .  ........  *1.86 


v/noice  . . 

Standard,  No.  10. 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 

California  Standard,  No.  2(4,  Y.  C. 

Choice,  No.  214,  Y.  C . 

Fancy.  No.  2(4,  Y.  C . 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow.  No.  1  Tails.... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack . 

PINEAPPLE* 

Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2(4 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2(4 . 

Sliced,  Elxtra,  No.  2 . 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10......„ . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 . 


Balto.  N.Y. 


1.45  *1.40 
1.60  *1.50 
.  *1.70 


*4.25 


2.25  *1.80 

-  *1.70 

.  *1.60 

.  *1.45 

7.00  *5.56 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wsrter,  No.  2 . .  ....__  „ 

Rod,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  „ 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red.  Water,  No.  10 .  _. 


STRAWBERRIES*  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 


FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 .  2.36  *2.10 

No.  10s  .  8.00  . 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory . . . . 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  6.00 

(4-lb.  cases,  1  doz .  *2.90 

(4-lb.  cases,  1  doz . .  1.70 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . .  . . 

6  oz . . . .  1.10  *1.10 

8  oz . 

10  oz . 

Selects,  6  oz. .  . . 


SALMONi 


Red  Alaskas,  Tall  No.  1 .  1.77>/.*1.65 

Flat,  No.  (4 . . . .  . 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . . 

Flat.  No.  1 . 

Flat  No.  (4 . .  1.17(4....1‘" 

Pink.  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.25  *1.10 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  (4 . . . 80  _ 

Sockeye  Flat,  No.  1 .  3.10  ....... 

Flat,  No.  (4 .  1.86  . . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.15  *1.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . . .  1.22(4 . 

SHRIMPg 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  . 

Wet,  No.  1,  Large .  1.10  1.10 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

(4  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  *2.90 

,  %  Oil,  keys .  2.90  *3.26 

(4  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  *3.60 

%  Oil,  Carton .  3.26  *3.60 

%  Mustard,  keylesq .  2.60  *2.90 

%  Mustard,  keyless .  2.35  *2.60 , 

California  Oval,  No.  1,  24’s .  1.60  . 

TUNA  FISHg  (California),  per  case 

White,  (4s  .  7.30  ........ 

White.  Is  _ 18.66  ....... 

Blue  Fin,  (4s .  4.85  . 

Blue  Fin,  l8........„„.........................„„„ . 

Striped,  (48  .  3.66  _..™ 

Striped,  (48  .  6.00  ........ 

Striped.  Is  .  9.00  . 

Yellow,  (4s.  Fancy .  4.66  „..._ 

Yellows,  (4s,  Fancy„ .  7.80  ........ 

Yellow,  Is  . . . . .  18.86  ........ 
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JUDGE 

SYRUPER 


Using  the  Cutler  Method  of 
concentrated  syrup  for  all  grades. 

Unlimited  capacity  in  number 
of  cans  per  minute. 

Instant  change  from  one  grade 
to  another.  Every  can  full  with 
uniform  cut  outs. 

No  mashed  fruit  or  cans. 

Automatic  throughout. 

Syrup  to  suit  the  fruit. 

No  waste. 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

Syruper»f  Clutches,  Timers, 

P.  O.  Box  238  Alameda,  Calif. 

Canadian  Agents 

Cannera  Machinery  Ltd.,  Simcoe,  Ont.  Can. 


SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  arc  welcome. 


WORD  STUDY 

Mate:  “I  thought  you  said  your  room  was  spotless!” 

Fourth:  “Yes,  sir.  Not  a  clean  spot  in  it.” 

DENTAL  COMMUNIST 

“What  sort  of  toothbrush  do  you  want?” 

“Lemme  have  a  big  one — there’s  thirty  fellows  in 
our  fraternity.” 

BOB-HAIRED  BANDIT 

“Were  you  excited  when  you  first  asked  your  hus¬ 
band  for  money?” 

“Oh,  no,  I  was  calm — and  collected.” 

Sara — Do  you  believe  that  man  descended  from  the 
monkey  ? 

Bill — I  couldn’t  say,  but  I  know  a  man  who’s  sure 
of  it. 

Sara — Who  ? 

Bill — The  chap  who  sweeps  up  the  peanut  hulls  after 
a  ball  game. 

Professor — Dear  me,  this  is  very  distressing. 

Daughter — What  is  it.  Dad? 

Professor — I  gave  a  pupil  a  special  course  in  mem¬ 
ory  training.  Now  he  has  forgotten  to  pay  me,  and 
try  as  I  will  I  can’t  remember  his  name. 

Little  Jimmy’s  father  found  him  in  the  barn  shaking 
his  pet  rabbit  and  saying:  Five  and  five.  Come  on  now, 
how  much  is  five  and  five?” 

The  surprised  father  inquired:  What’s  the  meaning 
of  all  this,  Jimmy?” 

“Oh,”  said  Jimmy,  “Teacher  told  us  that  rabbits 
multiply,  but  this  one  can’t  even  add.” 

“So  this  is  what  you’re  working  on,”  said  the  friend, 
dropping  into  the  w'orkshop.  “Whose  is  the  idea?” 

“That  depends,”  answered  the  workman  grimly.  “If 
it  turns  out  all  right,  it’s  the  manager’s  idea.  If  it 
doesn’t,  it’s  mine.” 

Doctor  (who  bought  a  new  car) — Look  here,  that  car 
you  just  sold  me  acts  like  a  mule. 

Indignant  Dealer — Say,  listen,  doctor,  there’s  not  a 
better  car  on  the  market.  The  trouble  is  you  can’t 
drive  a  car.  I  can  sell  you  a  car,  but  it’s  a  cinch  that 
I  can’t  sell  you  brains  1 

Doctor — Quite  so,  quite  so!  You  can’t  sell  what 
you  haven’t  got,  can  you? 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTEK.  for  Chain  Dericea. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wia. 

Apple  Parins  Machines.  See  Parins  Mach. 
Asparasua  Machinery. 


BASKETS,  Picking. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg,  Ww. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Caa- 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co..  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

AH  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimor*. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 
Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES,  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co..  Westminster,  Md. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co..  Cambridge.  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Payer 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

BURNERS.  Oil,  Gas  Gasoline,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  MACHINERY. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  (Thicsrgo. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Han<<en  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp..  Cedarburg.  WIs. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS,  Tin.  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Heckin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 
Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work: 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers'  Time.  See  Stencils. 

CATSUP  SPICE  (Powdered  Pimiexo). 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHT.,  Fruit. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS.  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago.  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Cannere. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  (^.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COOKE31S,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salen^  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cookers.  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLEXS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Ceyper, 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wia. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrai.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chsrpman  (3o..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Com  Mixers  and  AgiUtors.  See  Com  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K,  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A,  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Com  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters.  String  Bean  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A,  K.  Robins  A  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps,  Etc.). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS,  PAILS,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkarnp  Co..  Indianapolis.  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co„  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Fspctory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Chishoim-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls.  N.  T. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food(  not  hsmetio- 
ally  sealed). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Com  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  MAy. 


FILLING  MACHINES.  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Ca  Cincinnati.  O. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Bprscgue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  III. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors,  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipment 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners*  Exchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicage. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KETTLES,  Copper.  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saletm  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  C.orp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wla. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

LABELING  MACHINES. 

■lorral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 

LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Simpson  &  D'oeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHT. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

OYSTER  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE.  CANNERS’. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  BULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Ohiaholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D  Lnndreth  Seed  Co..  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS’  MACHINERY. 

Ayara  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis- 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS’  MACHINERY. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  M.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 

SEEDS.  Canners’,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago,  Ill. 

SEIVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SPICES,  for  Pickles  (Pimiexo). 

Chili  Products  Corp.,  Ltd.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

SILKING  MACHINES, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters,  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy, 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machinee, 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  .IuHtc.  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


Stampers  and  Markers. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co..  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Bumiag 
Brands,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners’  Machinery, 

TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A,  K,  Robins  &  Co,,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra«ue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A,  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Karl  Kiefer  Mach.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Eec 

VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co..  Kewaunee,  Wit. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Douglas  Guardian  Warehouse  Corp.,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarbug,  Wia. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS.  Fruit,  Vegetables. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
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Domestic  Distributors — A.  K.  Robins  &  Company,  Inc.,  Baltimore.  Md. ;  J.  L.  Ferguson  Company,  Joliet,  Illinois :  Berlin  Chapman  Company,  Berlin, 
Wisconsin ;  Bellingham  Chain  &  Forge  Co.,  South  Bellingham,  Wash. ;  Emmons  &  Gallagher,  Oakland.  California.  Canadian  Distributor — The 
Brown  Boggs  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  Ateliers  de  Construction  E.  Lecluyse,  S.  A.,  Antwerp,  Belgium,  Manufacturers 
for  Continental  Europe. 


The  KYLER  Labeler  and  Boxer 


For  economical,  high  quality  production,  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES  are 
without  equal. 

Their  initial  low  cost,  dependable  operation  and  freedom  from  repairs  make  them  the  most  profit¬ 
able  machines  of  this  type  ever  built.  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINEIS  embody 
time-tried  and  proved  principles  of  construction  throughout,  with  working  parts  that  are  strong, 
simple  and  accurate. 

Start  to  day  to  cut  your  production  costs  by  using  KYLER  LABELING  and  BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster,  Md..  u.  s.  a. 


PHILLIPS  CAS  COMPANY 

^Manufacturers  of  (Pacicers  Sanilaru  Gam 


. .  Q)iviiion  of  the  . , 

PHILLIPS  PACKING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Packers  of  T^killips  Delicious  QualUtf  Canned  0oo^s 


CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND,  C.S.A. 


Asgrow 
Stringless 
Green  Pod 
Bean 


Not  since  we  orisinated  the  Burpee^s 
Stringless  Green  Pod  and  Giant  Stringless 
Green  Pod  Beans  has  a  new  Green  Pod 
met  with  so  favorable  a  reception  as  has 
our  most  recent  development,  the  »  » 


ASGROW  STRINGLESS  GREEN  POD 

Its  outstanding  fine  qualities  fully  justify  this  notable  reception. 

Compared  with  Full  Measure,  which  it  is  fast  replacing,  it  is  harder  and  more  resistant 
to  disease,  therefore  a  more  dependable  cropper,-  two  days  earlier  in  season,  or  51  days 
from  planting  to  picking. 

This  new  introduction  is  exceptionally  concentrated  in  season  of  pod  development, 
with  nearly  straight  pods,  5^?  to6’>  inches  long;  smooth,  perfectly  stringless,  of  excellent 
eating  quality,  and  of  attractive  appearance. 

The  plants  are  large  and  vigorous  and  set  a  heavy  crop  of  pods. 

Gold  Medal  Winner  in  All-American  Selections. 

For  delivery  from  1934  Crop. 

A0B0nat?b  Btth  Int. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 

Nm  (Cnnnrrtirul 


PRODUCTION  BRANCHES  AND  BREEDING  STATIONS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WEST 


